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gQaturval History. 


LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 








he legére couche de vie, qui fleurit a la surface du globe, ne 
eowere gue des ruines.—Paris: priuted, 1804. .« 


Prenciated expressly for the Kaleidoscope. from a recent French work. 
LETTER VIII.—ALLUVIAL SOIL. 


——a - 

I hope, Madam, that you are sufficiently convinced, by 
my last letter, uf the existence of marine bodies in the in- 
terior of the continents, as well near the summit of the 
highest mountains, as in the lowest cavities of the deepest 
valleys. You will also admit that they are the remains of 
marine animals, which could not have been d :posited where 
they are, except by the sea. Consequently it is demon- 
atrated to you, that the ocean must, during some period of 
indefinite duration, have covered the part of the earth 
which we now inhabit. 

But was it in consequence of a sudden increase of water, 
that the sea, dragging violently, along with it all the pro- 
ductions inclosed in its bosom, transported them promis- 
euously to.the plaves which it invaded ? A moment's re- 
flection will convince us that this cannot have been the 
case. 

It would, in fact, be impossible to conceive, first, how 
the sea could have removed enormous heaps of shells, suf- 
ficiently extensive, as I have before said, to cover several 
hundred leagues of land ; secondly, admitting that it had 
transported them, how it could have caused them io pene- 
trate to the interior of the soil, and have deposited them 
in the places where they are now found; since, to produce 
these effects it must have decomposed the surface of] 
our continents to immense depths. Besi:les, as the remains 
of marine bodics are frequently found inclosed in the 
hardest stones, they also must have been liquified, and re- 
duced.to soft paste; a supposition so contrary to all pro. 
bability, and possibility, that it cannot bz admitted. If 
we pass’ over.these insurmountable difficulties, we meet 
éthers, not less great. If the shells had been violently 
earried away by the waters, they must all have been bro- 
ken by their friction against each other, and by being 
dashed against the rocks, and surface of the continents ; 
they would then be found reduced to fragments, and 
amassed in the greatest disorder. But, on the contrary, 
most of them are in so excellent a state of preservation, 
that they retain their sharpest angles, and most delicate 
edges ; in several may even be distinguished: the shining, 
pearly substance, whicl: invests their interior. 

The remains of plants are also found in a fossil state, 
end they give rise to a similar remark. The celebrated 
Jussieu, in a dissertation upon this subject, published at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century," observes that 
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© Dissertation upon the herbs, sea-shells, and other bodies, 





these plants, although several of them are broken, dre 
never found bent or folded together; they are all flat. 
tened out in their full extent, as if they had been pressed 
between the hands. They must, therefore, have been de- 
posited gently in a soft substance, which has, since, gra- 
dually become hard, and preserved them in its interior. 

A proef, not less convincing of the formation of our soil, 
by the tranquil abode of the sea upon the continents, ex- 
ists in the uniform composition of the horizontal layers, 
in a great extent of land, and even in mountains actually 
separated from each other by valleys, or arms of the sea. 
In these mountains, the layers, situated at equal heights, 
are found to succeed cach other in so similar a manner, 
that they must evidently have been deposited at the same 
time, and in the same waters, before the great revolutions 
by whicli they were separated. That they formerly con- 
stituted one mass, and have since been wrenched asunder, 
is apparent from the mutual correspondence of their sa- 
lient and retiring angles. 

All these facts, Madam, lead us to conclude, that the 
remains of marine bodies, which the sea has left in our 
continents, are the result of a tranquil abode of its waters 
there; and we must seek elsewhere proofs of the deluge, 
attested by the religious traditiuns of all countries. 

It is evident that the abode of the sea, upon the con- 
tinents, must have been of very long duration, in order to 
form depositions so considerable; especially, as the or. 
ganic productions which they incluse have experienced 
very perceptibleinodifications, in consequenceof thechanges 
that have taken place in the temperature and composition 
of the waters. The most ancient fossil shells do not at 
all resemble those now contained in the sea, which have 
gradually changed their nature; but, although they do not 
belong to species known in our days, they may, at Jeast, 
be included in the same genus. This difference, however, 
is a convincing proof that they are of much greater an- 
tiquity than the first period of the existence of the human 
race. 

At the beginning of the last century, the only data, 
which served to explain the internal composition of the 
globe, and the formation of the layers constituting its 
most superticial envelope, were furnished by the facts I 
have just laid before you. All the theories, therefore, 
invented upon the subject were exceedingly vague and 
unsatisfactory. The most intelligent writers perceived 
that the sea must, during some period, have covered our 
continents; but, for want of sufficient documents, they 
never went beyond the supposition that it formerly inun- 
dated the whole surface of the globe, to a heizht above 
the summit of the lofticst mountains, and that its waters 
gradually diminished, leaving bare tracts of land, which 
soon afterwards became the seat of animal and vegetable 
life. The researches which have given rise to more pre- 
cise ideas upon the subject, bear hardly an earlier date 
than the beginning of this century. 

It is to s more intimate acquaintance with the nature of 
fossil bodies that we are indebted for the knowledge lately 


ote 
fossils we have learned, as I have already said, that the 
globe has not always had the same envelope; that the 
layers of soil have been deposited slowly in a liquid, and 
that that liquid gradually changed its nature. It has also 
enabled us to ascertain the composition of the different 
layers, and that, although most of them are of marine 
for(nation, some have been deposited by fresh waters. 
Finally, we shall, by the same means, be able to prove, 
that these layers have been left bare more than once, in 
consequence of the removal of the liquid, and that the 
changes that have taken place have been sudden. 

France has the happiicss of possessing a naturalist, 
Whose life cannot fail to form a brilliant epoch in the 
history of science. M. Cuvier, who is indued with great 
powers of observation, and has acquired a profound know. 
ledge of the laws of nature, has succeeded in recomposing, 
from fossil remains, dug out of the earth (which are gene- 
rally in a very imperfect state) the skeletons of most of 
the animals to which they have belonged. He has, by 
this means, enriched science with the knowledge of a 
great number of terrestrial quadrupeds, entirely unknown 
before Nis time. , 

The study of terrestrial animals is even morg important 
than that of marine animals, because, as their race is bet. 
ter known, we may more easily discover whether or not 
they belong to species, or gencra, now exiuct. They also 
indicate that the layers in which they are found have beea 
once left dry, and then again inundated, and sometimes 
that this second inundation took place suddenly, as we shall 
presently see. Besides, it isevident that a marine irruption 
must have destroyed all the terrestrial auimals living 
on the surface of the soil, whilst it is supposed that the 
marine animals, at least a larg: part of them, might still 
continue to exist. We may therefore hope to find, in a 
series of successive layers, all the terrestrial aniuials living 
upon them, when the several irruptions of the sea took 
place. 

You may imagine, Madain, how arduous a task it must 
be to determine the genera and species of animals, which 
do not perfectly resemble any of those now living upon 
the earth, and of which only imperiect remains can be 
procured. M. Cuvier has, however, overcome this diffi- 
culty, by means of patient observation, and of inductions 
so ingenious, that, if you had not forbid me to make res 
ferences, I should request ‘you to read a large work,. just 
published by him, upon fossil animals, in evder that you 
might be able to appreciate the ‘genius of the author. 
You would there see that he has succeeded in classing the 
remains of seventy-cight quadruped aninials, as well vi- 
viparous as oviparous. 

He divides these animals into genera and species, and 
enumerates forty-nine which belong to species entirely uns 
known in his time. Out of these forty-nine there are 





* Theresults of very recent researches made by M. Cuvier, 
seem to prove, that the marine animals, no less than others, 
have been destroyed by great inundations, and thatafter each 
cataclysm, the whole race of animals has beeu renewed in 
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twenty-seven whose gencra have been lost, and which form 
seven new gencra ; the remaining twenty-two species arc 
eom prehended under known genera or sub-genera. ‘T wenty- 
Bine animals either belong to known species, or are yet 
eo little understood, that their classification cannot posi- 
tively be determined. 

Do not suppose, Madam, that this great naturalist was 
misled by his imagination in the inferences which he drew. 
Hie assiduous researches, aided, no doubt, by chance (for 
ehance often plays an important part in the history of our 
discoveries) have been the means of procuring for us 
alinost entire skeletons of several of these animals, all of 
which have completely confirmed the justness of the con- 
jecturee advanced by M. Cuvier upon bones, or even frag- 
ments of bones. 

The result of the closest examination of fossil animals 
has been to prove incontestably the existence of layers of 
soil formed by fresh water, containing the remains of the 
animals formerly living upon the shores of the lakes, by 
which they were deposited, and inclosed between marine 
Jayers, one of anterior, the other of posterior formation. 
Kach of these layers proves that the sea must have left 
its ancient bed dry, during a very long period, in order to 
permit the development of diff:rent races of animals, 
which were suddenly destroyed by a new revolution, after 
a lapse of time, more or less considerable. I repeat that 
the destruction of these animals, living in peace upon a 
eo'l that had been left dry, during, perhaps, some thou- 
eands of centuries, must have been occasioned by a sudden 
foundation of the sea; this has been rendered obvious 
by some very remarkable discoveries. Nothing can be 
more wonderful than the history of the elephant, found 
fn the north of Lapland, near the mouth of the Lena, in 
the middle of a mountain of ice, and examined some time 
afterwards by Mr. Adams, an English naturalist. 

The following is the account of it, extracted by M. Cu- 
vier froin Memoirs of the Academy of’ Petersburgh, vol. 8, 
year 1815: 

** In 1799, a Tongusian fisherman observed upon the 
shores of the Frozen Ocean, near the mouth of the Lena, 
and surrounded by flakes of ice, a huge shapeless mass ; 
but he could not discern what it was. The year after, a 
Darger part of it was disencumbered from the ice, and 
tewards the end of the following summer, the whole side 
of the animal and one of the tusks distinctly appeared. 
Five years afterwards, the ice having melted more sud- 
@enly than usual, this enormous mass was thrown upon 
the coast, upon a bank of sand. In the month of March, 
1804, the fisherman carried away the tusks, and sold them 
for fifty rubles. Upon this occasion, a rough drawing was 
made of the animal, of which I have a copy, given to me 
hy M. Blumenbach: Two years later, and in the seventh 
year after the discovery was made, Mr. Adams, a member 
of the Academy of Petersburgh, end now a Professor at 
Moscow, who was travelling with the Count Galowskin, 
on his embassy to China, having been informed at Jakutsk 
of the existence of thes: remains, repaired to the spot 
where they lay. He there found the animal already much 
wutilated. The Jakouts of the neighbourheod had cut 
wp the flesh for their dogs; a large part of it also had been 

devoured by wild beasts ; nevertheless, the skeleton was 
atill entire, except one of the fore feet. The spine of the 
back, one shoulder-blade, the basin, and the remains of 





more than thirty pounds weight of fur and bair were 
found, which had been trampled among the damp soil by 
the white bears, Whilst they were devouring the flesh. 
The anima! was a male; its tusks were more than nine 


without the tusks, weighed more than four hundred 
pounds. Mr. Adams took the greatest care to collect all 
the remains of this single specimen of an extinct creation. 
He then bought the tusks at Jakutsk. The Emperor of 
Russia, who has obtained from him this precious relic for 
the sum of eciht thousand rubles, has caused it to be de- 
posited in the Academy of Petersburgh.” 

What seems particularly worthy of remark in this won- 
derful history, is the double fur with which the skin of 
this anediluvian animal was covered, and which scems so 
well adapted to the climate of the country where it was 
found. ‘To the elephants of the present day, although in 
every other respect similar to those which formerly inha- 
bited the polar regions, nature has kindly refused a weight 
of fur that could only have served to incommode them in the 
burning regions which they inhabit. This difference af- 
fords a new proof of the vigilant attention with which she 
suits the organization of Jiving beings to the local circum- 
stances of the scene of their existence. 

I must, however, remark, that it cannot positively he 
known, what was the temperature of the north of Lapland 
at the period when these elephants lived. 

I shall return to this subject, and at present shall merely 
observe, that certainly it was not as cold then as it is in 
our days; and that the preservation of the elephant proves 
also, that the climate changed in that part of the world, 
suddenly enough to permit the animal to be surrounded 
by the ice, in less time than would have been necessary to 
reduce its flesh to a state of putrefaction. 

This is not the only striking proof that can be adduced, 
how sudden were some of the revolutions of the globe.— 
There is, I believe, at Washington, the skeleton of a fossil 
rhinoceros, found, in 1771, on the shores of .the Vilhoni, 
at the depth of some feet, and in so excellent a state of 
preservation that it retains even the flesh and skin. 

Perhaps, Madam, when you read ‘the account of these 
wonderful discoveries, you will be inclined to think, that 
naturalists may have mistaken for antediluvian animals, 
the remains of those which were in existence only a few 
centuries ago. Formerly, indeed, they were liable to er- 
rors of this kind; but this isnow no longer possible. The 
species found in a fossil state possess certain characteristics 
which entirely distinguish them from those now living; 
and the study of these characteristics has, by the skill and 
perseverance of our naturalists, been so much advanced, 
that any person, sufficiently acquainted with the subject, 
may easily recognise them. 

I will, if you desire it, in one of my future letters, de- 
scribe to you the most remarkable fossil animals, and the 
characteristics which distinguish them from those of the 
same species now living amongst us. 








The Lndestigator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





the three extremities, were still united by the lig t 
and by a portion of the skin. The shoulder-blade want 
ing was found at a short distance from the animal. The 
head was covered with a dry skins one of the ears was 
porfoct, and was ornamented with a tuft of hair. The 
pupil of the eye was still perceptible; the brain was in the 
eranium, although dried up; part of the under lip had 
heen gnawed away, and as the upper lip was entirely 
destroyed, the molar teeth were laid bare. The neck was 
ornamented by a long mane; the skin was covered with 
black hair, and with a coat of reddish fur or wool. The 
animal was, in this mutilated state, so heavy, that ten 
persons could hardly removeit. According to Mr. Adame, 





ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
LIVERPOOL APPRENTICES AND MECHANICS’ LIBRARY, 
Read at the General Mecting of the Subscribers, Feb. 15, 1825. 
a 
The committee, who, for twelve months past, have had 
the management of the Liverpool Mechanics and Appren- 
tices’ Library, respectfully beg leave to lay before the 
annual meeting a brief cutline of their proceedings, and a 
statement of those views and feelings with which their 
experience, during that period, has inspired them. That 
experience, they are happy to state, has rendered the per- 
‘ormance of their dutics not only easy, but highly gratify- 


ing; while the moral good, which the institution has 
effected and developed, has actuated them by an ardent 
and anxious desire to see extended, far more widely, all 
those advantages of which such an institution is capable, 


; und which it was the expressed wish of the public, and hase 
feet long, comprehending all the inflexions, and its head, | . : 1 


been the constant endeavour of the committee, to promote. 

The committee have, ever since their appointment, held 
a meeting on the first Monday in each month, for the in- 
spection of the librarian’s report, the audit and payment 
of current expenses, the selection of books, the reception 
of donations and subscriptions, and making such orders 
and arrangements as from time to time seemed requisite. 
The regular growth and evident utility of the library have 
given the greatest pleasure to the committee; and the 
general success of the institution, which has excceded their 
most sanguine expectations, in every respect but in the 
amount of annual subscriptions, may be judged of from 
the following comparison : 

When the institution was adopted by the public twelve 
months ago it was in debt, to the amount of about £40, 
Since that pericd, the publicity afforded by a liberal press 
to the statements then made by the founder of the institu. 
tion, and other gentlemen, and to the general claims which 
such an institution had upon the public, aided by the 
exertions of the committee, have had the effect of uniting 
in its support men of all parties, and of not only clear- 
ing off the debt, but of obtaining a balance in hand of 
£12. 18s. 4d. At the former period. the number of readers 
enjoying the advantages of the library wes about 400; 
the present number is above 800. The number of volumes 
then in the library was about 800; there are now about 
1800. When it is considered that above one-half of these 
volumes are in constant circulation, amongst a class of so- 
ciety who could not furnish themselves with ** food for the 


undoubted and extensive; and it must not be omitted to 
state, as highly creditable to the readers, that those books 
which men of the best experience would pronounce te be 
the most useful, are in such demand, that they scarcely 
ever rest upon the shelves; and it is an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that, to the knowledge of the librarian, not a 
single volume has been lost by the readers. Here then is 
a picture for the philanthropist! Eight hundred of the 
rising youth, the future tradesmen and operatives of the 
town, who. in the absence of amusement at home, would 
be tempted to spend their evenings in the streets, or in 
loose company, where they might not only be drawn into 





‘| distress but into disgrace, are here not only furnished with 


the means, but are actually enjoying the means, of render- 
ing their own firesides the best places of resort, and of at 
once saving their health, their money, and their characters, 
and of improving their minds, by studying the pages of 
illustrious philosophers, moralists, historians, travellers, 
and mechanics: thus qualifying themselves to become ine 
telligent and ne ovens! members of society. That such 
is the effect of the institution, every day’s experience abun- 
dantly testifies. The behaviour of the yourg men is most 
orderly and respectful; anc their improvement in manners 
and deportment, since they became readers, is very evident. 
Their eagerness for information is evinced, by the regu- 
larity with which they change their books, and by the 
description of the books which they ask for. The parents 
and other relations of the readers frequently express their 
gratitude tor the advantages derived from the library, 
which, in many cascs, have made most agreeable changes 
in the domestic conduct of the young men, who frequently 
read aloud interesting portions of the books they are study- 
ing, by which means they very greatly extend the utility 
of the institution. 

The donations of books to the library, during the ycar, 
have been, as before stated, extremely liberal; Lut the 
committee assure the public, that, if their library were 
still more considerably augmented, the good which has 
been done, and is now being done, might be increased to 
an unlimited extent. The secretary and the librarian are 
harrassed with applications for admission by numbers of 
young men, sometimes ten or twenty in a day; but the 
stock of books is by no means equal to the varied demand, 
even of the present readers; and it is matter of regret 
that, very frequently, for the want of duplicate seis o 
books, readers are obliged to change their course of study, 
and to be supplied with books, which, however good in 
themselves, {ay not happen to be within the range of the'r 
taste and inclination at the time. The committee are of 
opinion that the number of readers would soon amount t® 
three or four thousand, if there were books sufficient for’ 
their perusal ; and they, therefore, urge upon the public, 
the necessity for furthering the present good work, by im- 
mediate and liberal donations of books. To those mhabi 
tants of Liverpool and its neighbourhood, who have not. 





yet favoured the institution with books, they would remark. 


mind,” the utility of the institution will appear at once _ 
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that there are very few families who will not find, on exa- 
mination, that they have many books in their possession 
which they can easily spare: all that is required is to 
ecarch them out, and send them to the library ; and, while 
only one hundred families neglect to do this, who could 
each spare twenty volumes, all the good which this insti- 
tution, increased nearly four-fold, would accomplish, is 
neglected also. The committee say nearly four-fold, be- 
cause, if the number of books were doubled, the number 
of readers might be doubled also, and cach of them would 
hen have twice the number of books to resort to. : 

The donations during the past year have also been libe- 
ral; they have amounted to £157 4s. Od. and have effected 
an important change in the funds of the institution, as 
stated above = but the annual subscriptions are, as yet, ex- 
tremely deficient. When, however, the committee reflect 
on the proverbial liberality of the inhabitants of Liverpool, 
and see that similar institutions in other towns are most 
generously supported, they must rather attribute the ceti- 
ciency to the want of proper means being adopted to pro- 
cure such support than to any exception to the general rule 
on the part of their townsmen. They now, however, ap- 
peal most earnestly to the public for subscriptions. Half- 
a-guinea per annuin qualifies the subscriber to admit me- 
chanics and apprentices to the advantages of the library ; 
and, asa very large sum is not required to maintain the 
institution, they cannot doubt that the requisite angmen- 
tation of the funds will be furnished by an enlightened 
public. ' 

To those who have not yet favoured the institution either 
with money or books, the committee would suggest two 
things :—First, a perusal of Mr. Brougham’s most able 
and useful pamphlet, on popular education, just pub- 
lished ; and, secondly, a visit to the library of this institu- 
tion, during one of the hours when the bvoks are in a 
course of delivery, where they will see the description of 
persons reading, and of books read; and will be enabled 
to judge accurately of the great good which such institu- 
tions cannot fail to afford to the community at large. 


The following are the officers and committee for the 
ensuing year: 
Hardman Earle, Esq. Chairman; 
W. Wallace Currie, Esq. Deputy Chairman; 
Mr. W. S. Roscoe, Treasurer; 
Mr. Wm. Wood, Secretary. 
Mr. T. B. Barclay, Mr. Wm. Rushton, 








Mr. Thomas Binns, Mr. Edward Rushton, 
Mr. Joseph Eccles, Mr. Egerton Smith, 
Rev. W. Hincks, Mr. John Smith, 
Mr. Edward Martineau, Mr. Thomas Thornely, 
Mr. Thos. Mather, jun. Mr. Ottiwell Wood, 
Mr. M. L. Mozley, Mr. Geo, M. Woolsey, 
Rev. Robt. Philip, Mr. J. A. Yates. 
Mr. Theodore Rathbone, 
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(From Time's Telescope.) 


‘Shere is a stir abroad in earth and sky. 

The busy clouds, now huddling, now dispersing, 

Seem with the windy messengers conversing. 
The landscape is alive; the shadows fly, 

Coursed o'er the uplands by the hunter breeze. 
The shifting lights are colour to the eye, 
Clothing with warmth the sober scenery, 

The russet corn-lands and the crisp, bare trees. 
A dotting scarce perceptible, thrown out 

In tints of livelier brown, on hedge and bough, 
Gives mystic signs -A spirit is about, 

Felt through all Nature's veins; and all things now, 
Swelling with vernal hope, are ready quite, 
Waiting his word, who said, Let there be light. 


The winds of March, which come careering over our 
fields and roads and pathways, although ‘ puter winds’ 
to the invalid, are highly beneficial, as they tend to dry up 
the damps that the thaws had let loose, and the previous 
frosts had prevented from sinking into the earth ;—and 
they ‘pipe to the spirit ditties,’ the words of which tell 
tales of the forthcoming flowers. The general face of Na- 
ture is not much changed in appearance since we left it in 
February; though its internal economy has made an im- 





bryo blooms are almost visibly struggling towards light 
and fe, beneath their rough, unpromising outer coats— 
unpromising to the idle, the unthinking, and the inob- 
servant; but to the eye that ‘can see Othello’s visage in 
his mind,’ bright and beautiful, in virtue of the brightness 
and the beauty that they cover, but not conceal.—-Now, 
too, the dark earth becomes soft and tractable, and yields 
to the kindly constraint that calls upon it to teem with new 
life—crumbling to the touch, that 1 may the better clasp 
in its fragrant bosom the rudiments of that gay but ephe- 
mereal creation which are born with the Spring, only *to 
run their race rejoicing ’ into the lap of Summer, and there 
yield up their sweet breath, a willing incense, at the shrine 
of that Nature, the spirit of which is endtess constancy 
growing aut of endless change. 

The melody of birds now gradually swells upon the ear. 
The throstle, second only to the nightingale in song, 
charms us with the sweetness and variety of its lays. The 
linnet and the goldfinch join the general concert in this 
month, and the golden-crowned wren begins its song. 
The lurk, also, must not be forgotten : 

The gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The Sun ariseth in his majesty: 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 
The cedar-tops and hills seem burnished gold. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


¢ Didst thot ever see a lark in a cage? Such is the soul in 
the body: this world is like her little turf of grass; and the 
heaven o’er our heads, like her looking-glass, only gives us a 
knowledge of the small compass of our prison.’—Duchess of 
Malfy. 

Now is the time (says the elegant writer just quoted) to 
sow the seeds of most of the annual flowéring plants; par- 
ticularly of those which we all know and love—such as 
swect-pea, the most-feminine of flowers—that must have a 
kind hand to tend its youth, and a supporting arm to cling 
to in its maturity, or it grovels in the dust, and straggles 
away into an unsightly weed; and miguonetiec, with a 
name as sweet as its breath—that loves * within a gentle 
bosom to be laid,’ and makes haste to die there, lest its 
white lodging should be changed; and Jarkspur, trim, 

ay, and bold—the gallant of the garden; and lupines, 

lue and yellow, and rose-coloured, with their winged 
flowers hovering above their starry leaves; and a host of 
others, that we must try to characterize as they come in 
turn before us. Now, if the weather be mild, we have the 
bulbous-rooted flowers—the éudip, beautiful as the pan- 
ther, and as proud, standing aloof from its own leaves ; 
and the rich Ayacinth, clustering like the locks of Adam ; 
and the myriad-leaved anemone; and narcissus, pale and 
passion-stricken at the sense of its own sweetness. Now, 
too, the fender green of Spring first begns to peep forth 
from the straggling branches of the helge-708 elder, the 
trim lilac, ani the thin threads of the stream-enamoured 
willow—the first to put on its spring-clothing, and the last 
to leave it off. ‘And if we look into the kitchen-garden, 
there, too, we shall find those forest-trecs in miniature, 
the gooseberries and currants, letting their leaves and 
blossoms, both of a colour, look forth together, hand-in- 
hand, in search of the April sun before it arrives. It will 
be well if these early adventurers-forth do not encounter 
a cutting easterly blast; or, still worse, s deceitful breeze, 
that tempts them to its embraces by its milder breath, 
only to shower diseases upon them. But if they will be 
out on the watch for Spring before she calls them, they 
must be content to take their chance. 


How beautiful upon this verdant bank 

The sunshine slumbers! how the vernal trees 
Expand their foliage fresh and young! how clear 
Through yonder vale glitters the silver stream ! 
How pleasant 'tis to mark the labouring ploughs 
Traverse the field, and leave a sable track, 
While merrily behind the driver stalks, 
Whistling in thoughtless vacancy of mind; 

The small birc’s, as it were a holiday, 

Sing forth, with caro) sweet, from every bough; 
And larks, ascending to the clear blue sky, 
Suffuse the ais’ with music. D. M. Morr. 


The birds, indeed, are for once in the year as busy as 
the becs are always. They are getting their houses built, 
and seeing to their household affairs, and concluding their 
family arrangements—that when the summer and the sun- 
shine are fairly come, they may have nothing to do but 
teach their children the last new modes of flying and sing- 
ing, and be as happy irds, for the rest of the year. 
Now, therefore, as in the last month—they have but little 


—_—— 


THE SKYLARK. 
When day’s bright banner, first unfurled, 
From darkness frees the shrouded world, 
The skylark, singing as he soars, 
On the fresh air his carol pours, 
But tho’ to heaven he wings his flight, 
As if he loved those realms of light, 
He still returns with weary wing 
On earth to end his wandering. 


Aspiring bird! in thee I find 
An emblem of the youthful mind, 
Whose earliest voice, like thine, is giv’n 
To notes of joy that mount to heaven; 
But, fettered by the toils of life, 
Its sordid cares, its bitter strife— 
It feels its noble efforts yain, 
And sadly sinks to earth again. 
Literary Gavette. 
About the commencement of this month, the blossoms 
of the yew-tree (tuvus baccata) make their appearance, 
reminding us that * in the midst of life we are in death 3’ 
and that even in our gayest moments, and at the openin 
of our brightest prospects, we should ever bear in min 
that He who gave us our being requires us to surrender i¢ 
at His pleasure. < 
TO THE YEW-TREE. 
When Fortune smiled, and Nature’s charms were new, 
I loved to see the oak majestic tower,— 
1 loved to see the apple’s painted flower, 
Bedropt with pencilled tints of rosy hue; 
Now, more I love thee, melancholy Yew, 
Whose still green leaves in solemn silence ware 
Above the p t’s rude unk ed grave, 
Which oft thou moistenest with the morning dew. 
To thee the sad, to thee the weary fly; 
They rest in peace beneath thy sacred gloom, 
Thou sole companion of the lonely tomb; 
No leaves but thine in pity o’er them sigh: 
Lo! now to fancy’s gaze thou seem’st to spread 
Thy shadowy boughs to shroud me with the dead. 
LrYpen. 
Each succeeding week pours forth fresh beauties from 
the lap of Flora, and furnishes the botanist with new 
sources of delight. Golden tufts of crocuses, expanding 
their corollas to receive the genial warmth of the sun, 
interspersed with pink and blue hepaticas, and the garden 
daisy, with its little tufts of crimson velvet, united with 
the blossoms of last month, greatly ornament our flower 
borders. 





Yet, all beneath th’ unrivalled rose, 

The lowly patsy sweetly blows; 

Though large the forest’s monareh throws 
His army shade, 

Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows, 
Adown the glade. 


(Tobe concluded in our next.) 


The Mouselvife. 
** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewel thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 


Syrup fer Hoarseness.—Of syrup of squills, an ounce > 
of syrup of saffron, two ounces; of lemon-juice a table- 
spoonful: mix, and take a tea-spoonful occasionally, 
Med. Adviser. 


German Polish.—Melt an ounce of black rosin, and a 
quarter of a pound-of yellow wax, in an earthen pipkin, 
and pour in, by degrees, two ounces of A sagem of turpen- 
tine: when the whole is well incorporated, put it in an 
earthen jar, and keep it close covered for use. When you 
use it, spread a little of it on the furniture with a woollen 
cloth, and rub it well in. In a few days the polish will be 
as hard and as bright as varnish.— Mechanic's Magazine. 


oe ee great difference between the English and 
the Continental mode of makiug coftve is this :—foreigners 
always burn the berry before they make it into coffee, 
while in England the berry is frequently bought ready 
burnt, subsequent to which progress it soon loses its flavour. 
The following is the bestmode of making coffee :—After 
grinding the berry toa fine powder, mix it with the shell 
and white of an egg, then put it into a coffve-pot, fil this 
vessel with boiling water, and then boil your coffve till it 
becomes fine, which will be in less than ten minutes. The 























portant step in advance. The sap is alive in th ing] 
sleeping trunks that every where Cenened es, ‘and ts be. 


ginning to mount slowly to its destination; and the em- 


racemose alee 


time to sing to cach other ; and the lark the morning 
sky all to himself. 


Italians seldom take milk, in any shape, but the Germana 
always add boiling cream to their cofltc. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
—<—>_>- 

Friendship, a name! ‘tis even so, ‘ 
A charm to work the heart’s o’erthrow 4 
A flattering dreamin, a fleeting shade, 
And only for delusion made; 
A morn of generous sunshine bright, 
Receding from the shades of nights 
A vapoury vision, and a breath, 
Exhaled the hour that owns its birth! 


Go, tell me not of friendship tried, 

And found the whirlwind to abide; 

Of friendship scorning chance, or fate, 
And daring to be nobly great; 

Of friendship, that when clouds deform, 
Unshriuking braves the yelling storin, 
And but the closer, truer clings, 

When the hoarse raven flaps his wings! 
No! cheat no more with idle dreams, 
Hlusive phantoms, tinsel beams, 

That radiance give, but ne‘er impart, 
One geniul ray to warm the heart; 

And, Friendship, since I’ve woo'd thee long, 
Yet found thee but in Poet's song: 

A far-off star, too bright and rare hs af 
To deign illume this nether sphere; 
Take now, oh, take my last farewell, — 
How sad, it little boots to tell; 

For what avail the tears we shed 

Upon the cold, and coffin'd dead ? 

No! fare thee well! in worlds unknown 
Thou lives, and loves, and there alune; 
While here, a traitor form divine, 

Lures but to bend at falsehood’s shrine, 
And, when her softest smile she wears, 
Consigns to penitence and tears! 

No! hence, and hide thy recreant bead, 
Thou lightest shadow of a shade | 


Bheerpool. a 





SUNSET ON THE MERSEY.® 
—> - 

Afar behind yon dark grey beacon hill,t 

Tha., with a hundred pines, salutes the akfea, 
Whose gay-plum'd lofty heads can strangely thrill 

Ten thousand hearts, and glad ten thousand eyes, 
The wearied king of day sinks down to rest, 
Whilst hateful darkness spreads her gloomy vest. 


Feil darkness presses close, Sol soon retires, 

When winter reigns In these bleak northern climes; 
Bet, Jo! for once the absent gud’s dread fires 

Emblaze the heavene with woe to human crimes, 
Bra ws \pollo from his Inmoat shrine 
Mhunder’d unseen his oracles divine. 


* Visions of glory epare my aching sight s*. 
Ot darkness, veil these signe of coming war! 
That long portentous spear, that lurid light, 
That gilded war-canoe, that warrior’s car; 
The eyinbols all of fierve invading bands, 
Pureling frum northern wilds on southera lands. 


The deluge rolls along, of blood-red light, 
‘The south js all one mass of darkling fame, 
The vorth is Jost in clouds of darkest night, 
Contest and battle rend th’ etherial frames 
And clouds, like banner’d hosts,'slow-winding creep 
Along the western ridges of the deep, 
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The lovely star of evening hastes away, 
So beautifally bright, so brightly fair, 
It shrinks afraid, and shuns the impending fray, 
Foretold by vengeful signs, and heaven's red glare: 
And as 2 guardian angel flies his care, 
So, from this fated land, yon evening star. 


Thus, ere Jerusalem's great temple fell, 
And Roman eagles waved their horrid wings 
Within the place where once vas wont todwell 
Jehovah, God, Most High, and King of Kings, 
Celestia) voices (woe to Israel’s race !) 
In dreadful peals resounded, ‘ Leave this place !” 


But see the rolling clouds of night move on, 
Slow marching from the north in black array, 
And seem a huge Leviathan, anon 
T’ ingulph that splendour and unrea) day: 
Those portents dire, the chariot, skiff, and spear, 
And dread voleanic light—all disappear. 


Beneath old Mersey urges on his course, 
With mighty energy his waters sweep, 
While nought, except his murmurs low and hoarse, 
Declares the potent of&’pring of the deep ; 
Unmoved by warring skies he strides along, ; 
Ocean’s favourite son, the great, the strong. 


Deeper and deeper still, the twilight gloom 
Leaves not an object to engage the eye, 
Save where on Mersey’s stream tall shadows roam, 
And stretch'd from shore to shore gigantic lie: — 
They are the awful genii of the deep, 
Holding their revels here, whilst mortals sleep! 
Y. Z 


® In winter the sun often sets behind the western banks 
of the Mersey with uncommon splendour. About three 
weeks ora mouth s'ncen scene, very I‘ke the one which is 
xttempted to be deser‘hed in these lines, actully occurred. 
It was a remurkably still evening, ond for more than an hour 
after the sun was sunk from view the sky was covered with 


J a glorious light, forming with the clouds a variety of forins 


and shapes, 
¢ Bidston hill, with its signals and poles. 


TO THE KDITOR. 

S1n,—Your idea that you have before secn a transla- 
tion of Schiller’s ballad of the Glove, is very probably cor- 
rect. Zelter, director of an academy of music in Berlin, 
wrote a spirited bass air to the original words; and the 
gentleman who re-published it in England (C. F. Hasse) 
procured an almost verbal translation from a Mr. Henry 
Steinhauer, which I will transcribe for your satisfaction, 
You will perceive that it has no pretentions to rhythmical 
merit; though, had not Mr. S. been trammeled by the 
musical necessity of a close version, he was fully capable 
of giving it in an clegant English dress. 

Your correspondent Ouzs;, may not have seen this air, 
as it obtained little celebrity, far less indeed than it de- 
served. Yours, &c. . 

Fairfield, near Manchester. "T. HLS. 








King Francis the combat awaited, 
Before the lion’s den seated 
In royal pride: 
Around him the nobles were placed, 
Aloft the galleries were graced 
With ladies on either side. 
By Francis the word was spoken, 
The gates ope wide at the token, 
And behold on the midst of the sand 
A lion stand. 
A silent glance, he cast askance, 
Then yawning loudly, his mane he shakes proudly, 
. His limbs he stretches, and down he crouches. 
The king renews his command, 
Then opens the speedy hand 
A second gate. 
Forward springs a tiger bold, 
Ere the portals well unfold: 
When the lion he espied, loud he cried, 
High whirl'd his tail o’er bis black spotted side, 





And gaping wide, his tongue extended. 
With suspicious walk, round the lion see him stalk, 
Loudly growling, then sullenly howling, 
Lie down by the lion’s side. 
Once wore the signal gave Francis, 
And there leap from two doors with agile spring 
‘Two swift bounding leopards at once in the ring, 
And forward they rush Cesirous of prey! 
The tiger advances, and quickly arrests i 
With his terrible paw their way. 
Then the lion with a roar rises up, they fight no move, 
But around in circle wide, by each other's side, 
The dreadful monsters abide. 
When io! from the cirele’s height, 
A glove from a lady fair 
’Twixt the Lion’s and tiger’s lair, 
Sudden alight! 
Then Kunigund burning with scoffing air, 
Address'd her lover, Delorges the knight, 
“Sir knight, if true be the oath you swear, 
If true the passion you daily declare, 
Go bring me the glove you see there.” 
The knight, no svoner taunted, : 
Descends upon the sand, with step undaunted, 
And ere the savage monsters round him move, 
His fearless finger again reclaims the glove. 
While struck with wonder and with fright, 
Ladies and nobles behold the knight 
Unmov’d, Delorges the pledge returns. 
Loud bursts of praise extol the dted, 
But with the blush and eye of love 
Meets him Runigund from above; 
The blush that promises his valour’s meaa. 
But the knight with low ubeisance said, 
‘Your thanks, lady, I no more need,” 
And forsook for ever the cruel maid. 








IMPROMPTU, 
BY ONE OF THE PROJECTORS OF THE MANCHESTER’ 8B5P @AWAL. 


The sun we'll place on some high hill, 
And run a pole right through its disk; 

And on this pole shall he “ stand still,” 
To make a modern obelisi: ! 


The dial of a clock we'll'make, 
And clench it t’other side the moon, 

To show the time through her clear lake, 
As plain at night as though ’twere noon! 


The stars on ra‘]-roads shall move round, 
By locomotive engines drawn; 

And when a coinet can be found, 
We'll tow it through the starry lawnt 


And when eclips’d the moon or sun, 
By which the whole ethereal mass 
Is darken’d—we will not be *‘ done,” 
For then—we'll light them up with gas! 
February 22, 1825. J. 











METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





(From the Liverpool Courier.] 
jaa )Thermo-| Hhecmo-| xtreme | State of Saha 
Barometer. meter 8} meter | during the Remark 
| moruing,| noo, Night. | Wiad. 








Feb. | 
16/2935] 43 0145 0] 41 0] w. {Rain 

/29 18] 42 0| 48 0] 40 O| FSF. {Rain. 
18 |30 0| 41.0] 43 20] 38 20|N.N.W.IFair. 
19 {30 12] 39 °0 2201 SE. lHuay. 
90 13025145 0] 49 O| 44 0] W.S.W.|Fair. 
a1 [30 24/58 0 5 Ss. ‘|Fair. 
22 130 271 43 20] 49 201 42 0! SE |Fair. 


ot. 2. 
@the Im foxratelle. 
** Jn order to employ one prrt of this life in serious and tmportant 
occupotions, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse 
” Joun Locke 
“ There is atime to laugh and a time to weep.”—SoLoxon. 


” 
‘ 


SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS, &c. INOUR LAST, 
53. Because it becomes merciless ( Mersey less. ) 
540 Beeause they are high treason (high trees,on.) 
55. Suffolk (sough folk.) \ 56. The Tonic (I owe Nick.) 
57% Glow Worm. 58. Ink, 59. Rue barb (rhubarb. J 
69, Earewiz, 61. Paddock. 
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A RTIBICIAL TEETH, by Mr. BEREND, Sur- 
GRON-DeEnTIST, 25, Bold-street, warranted to remain per 
fectlysecureand comfortable in the mouth, withouttying, 
twisting wires, or any fastening whatever to theadjoining 
Teeth, and yet soeffectuallysecured, that the most powerft) 
motionsofthejaws,ineating,cannotdisplaceor injurethem, 
fixed without pain,and adapted with suchaccuracy to the re- 
maining Teeth, that not the least differencecan be felt, nei- 
ther can the minutest observer distinguish them. These 
Teeth can, with ease, be taken out, cleaned, and replaced 
with great safety by the wearer. 
25, Bold-street. 





ALGTERS. 


SPLENDID NEW PANORAMA, Painted by 
English and French Artists in London, and has never 
been exhibited in Liverpool before. 

Now open in the Great Room, York Hotel, Tarleton-street, 
Williamson-square, LAINLAW’S new MOVING PANORAMA 
of the BOMBARDMENT of ALGIERS by the BRITISH 
FLEET, under the command of Admiral Lorp Exmoutu, 
and the DUTCH SQUADRON, Vice-Admiral CAPELLAN. 

Accompanied by a full Military Band. 

Mr. Laip.iaw, in tendering this interesting Exhibition to 
the Public, begs most respectfully to announce, that it is 
*hroughout replete in correctness as well as in the beauty 
and superiority of the Fainting, being Painted froin Draw- 
ings made by several Naval Officers, and the Ships from 

odels received at the Admiralty, and comprises nine very 
large views in succession. Thecity before the Battle, the 
Bay, the Batteries, and Vicinity, the approach of the British 
Fleet and six Duteh Frigates, preceded by the Boat with the 
Flag of Truce, with Mc. Salame, the interpreter, on board ; 
the ships being exact likenesses, present a diversity and in- 
terest hitherto unequ2lled—The Battle at Midnight, repre- 
senting the Ships in their stations ; the Fire-ships exploding; 
the City and Algerine Fleet on fire; the Lightning which 
struck the City, combining the most beautiful variety ever 
witnessed. The 


CiTY IN RUINS 


after the Battle, with the boats bringing off the Slaves, libe- 
rated from bondage, waving their caps in the air for joy; 
the Batteries demolished; the Beach crowded with the in- 
habitants seeking their relatives; the Dey of Algiers and his 
Ministers on the Ruins; numbers of wounded Algerine 
Chiefs and Officers in their splendid National Costumes, 
presenting to the Spectator the most noble and feeling sight 
ever witnessed in England. 

Mr. LAtpLAw begs further to state, that it is on merit alone 
he relies for success; and, as this Panorama received the 
United approbation of the most eminent Artists in London, 
he humbly invites Artists, and the lovers of the fine arts, to 
suspect it, being thoroughly convinced it will exceed their 
most sanguine expectation. 

Day. Exhibitions at Twelve and Half-past One; Evening, 
at Seven and Half-past Fight o'clock. 

Saloon, 2s.; Amphitheatre, 1s.—Season Ticket (not trans- 
ferable) 5s. 

Books, giving a most interesting narrative of the whole, 
may be had at the door, price 6d. 









UPERIOR TRAVELLING, at very RenpuceD 

Fares, from the Royal Mail Coach Office, SARACEN’S 
HEAD INN, Dale-street, Liverpool. 

HOLYHEAD ROYAL MAIL, every Afternoon at Three 


clock. 
LONDON ROYAL MAIL, every Evening at a quarter be- 





fore Eight o'clock. 


BIRMINGHAM ROYAL MAIL, every Evening, at half- 
past Nine o'clock. 

LONDON ALEXANDER Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Eight o'clock. 

LONDON CHAMPION (carrying four inside) every Morn- 
ing at Ten o'clock. 

ONDON UMPIRE Post Coach (four inside) every Day at 

One o'clock. y 

LONDON ROCKET (four inside) every Afternoon at Three 


‘o'clock, through Birmingham and Oxford 


LONDON ROYAL EXPRESS, every Afternoon at Four 


clock. 

NOTTINGHAM Post Coach (four inside) every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven o'clock. 

BIRMINGHAM BANG-UP Post Coach (four inside) every 
‘Morning at Six o'clock. 

BIRMINGHAM REGULATOR Post Coach (four inside) 
every gr A, Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven 

¢. 


lock. 
BATH and CHELTENHAM Coaches, every Morning and 


Evening at Six o’clock. 
RRISTOL, SOUTH WALES, EXETER, PLYMOUTH, 


“FALMOUTH and YARMOUTH Coathes, Morning and Even- 


ing. 

MANCHESTER Royal MAIL, every Day at Twelveo’cluck. 

Sohenee to and from MANCHESTER fourteen times 
every Day. 

CHESTER and SHREWSBURY Coach, every Morning at 
Eight, and every Afternoon at Three o'clock; from thence 
to all Parts of North Wales. 

CARLISLE Telegraph Coach, every Morning, at a quarter 
before Seven o'clock. 

, NORTH BRITON Post Coach (four inside) to EDINBURGH 
and GLASGOW, every Afternoon at half-past Four o'clock, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH Post 
Coagh (four inside) every Afternoon at wii One o'clock. 

Performed by B. BRETHERTON and Co. 
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NEW WORKS 
Published by Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 
HE WRITER’S CLERK; or, the Humours of the 
Scottish Metropolis. In 3 vols. 12mo, 21s. boards. 

RAMESES; an Egyptian Tale: with Historical Notes of 
the Era of the Pharaohs. 3 vols. post 8vo, 30s. boards. 

“* Rameses belongs to the class of historical Novels, and is 
one of the most intellectual and imaginative productions of 
the age.”—Critical Gazette, No. 7. 

OUR VILLAGE; Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
By MARY RUSSEL MITFORD, Author of “ Julian,” a Tra- 

. Second Edition. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

‘The Sketches of Country Scenery, in which this volume 
abounds, have such a convincing air of locality; the human 
figures, interspersed among them, are touched in such a 
laughter-loving good-humoured spirit ofcaricature, innocent, 
yet pungent withal, that we scarcely know a more agreeable 
portfolio of trifles for the amusement of an idle hour.”— 
Quarterly Review, No. 61. 

The GIL BLAS of the REVOLUTION; translated from the 
French of M. PICARD. 3 vols. 12mo, 21s. boards. 

COMIC ‘TALES and LYRICAL FANCIES, including the 
Cuessiap, a Mock Heroic, and the Wreatu or Lovs. By 
CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq. foolseap 8vo, 7s. 

The HERMIT in ITALY; or, Observations on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Italians at the commencement of 
the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. boards. 

“ We are much pleased with this light and pleasant series 
of essays.”—J.iterary Gazette, Jan. 

HIGH-WAYS and BY-WAYS; or, Tales of the Road Side, 
picked up in the French Provinces. By a WALKING GEN- 
TLEMAN. 4th Edition. In 2 vols, post 8vo, price 14s. bds. 

SCENES and THOUGHTS. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

“«The Scenes in this volume are highly descriptive, and the 
Thoughts are sensible and correct. The Author, throughout, 
displays a most amiable feeling, and is an eloquent advocate 
in the cause of morality. The articles ore on well-selected 
subjects, and are altogether of adomestic nature.”—Lit.Chron. 

The WONDERS of ELORA; or, the Narrative of a Journey 
to the Temples and Dwellings excavated out of a Mountain 
of Granite, and extending upwards of a mile and a quarter, 
at Elora, in the East Indies. With some general Observa- 
tions on the People and Country. By JOHN B. SEELY, 
Captain in the Bombay Native Infantry, &c. 8vo, with se- 
veral plates, 16s. boards. 

“« To the eternal honour of Captain Seely, be it recorded, 
that, unpatronized and unaided, he undertook a journey of 
near three hundred miles, at considerable expense and 
hazard, for the express purpose of investigating the inte- 
resting remains of Elora.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

‘It contains many curious facts, and supplies a more sub- 
stantial account of Elora than any which we have met with 
in the Eastern Philosophical Publications.”"—Lit. Gaz 

A VOICE from INDIA, in Answer to the Reformers of 
England. By J.B.SEELY, Captain in the Bombay Native 
Infantry, Author of ‘* The Wonders of Flora.” 8vo, 78. bas. 

“In Captain Seely’s book we find the state of society in 
India few | ably discussed. Indeed, the author is most sue- 
cessful while demonstrating the etfeets which would inevi- 
tably be produced on the minds of the natives by any thing 
like an ualicensed press.”—Courier. 

The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON; with Notes 
of various Authors, principally from the Editions of Newton, 
Dunster, and Warton. To which is prefixed, Newton's 
Life of Milton. By EDWARD HAWKINS, M.A. Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo, price £2 2s. boards. 

VENICE under the YOKE of FRANCE and of AUSTRIA: 
with Memoirs of the Courts, Government, and People of 
Italy; presentinga faithfal Picture of her present condition, 
and including original Aneedotes of the Bonaparte Family. 
Bya LADY of RANK. Written during a Twenty Years’ 
Residence in that interesting Country; and now published 
for the information of Englishmen in general, and of Tra 
vellers in particular. Dedicated to the Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen, the Members of the Club, entitied ‘‘ The Travellers’ 
Society.” In2 vols 8vo, 21s. boards. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of Mrs. FRANCES 
SHERIDAN, Mother of the late Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, 
and Author ef “ Sidney Biddulph,” ‘ Nourjahad,” and tke 
** Discovery ;” with Remarks upon a late Life of the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan; Criticisms and Selections from the 
Works of Mrs. Sheridan, and Biographical Anecdotes of her 
Family and Contemporaries. By her Grand-daughter, 
ALICIA LEFANU. 8vo, 12s. boards. 

The LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of CARDINAL WOL.- 
SEY. By JOHN GALT, Esq. Third Edition. Fost 8yvo, 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The LUCUBRATIONS of HUMPHREY RAVELIN, Esq. 
late Major in the #** Regimentof Infantry. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, 8s. hoards.—See Quarterly Review, No. 61, p. 100. 

SECRET MEMOIRS of the COURT of LOUIS XIV. and of 
the REGENCY; extracted from the German Correspondence 
of the Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the Regent. Preceded 
by a Notice of this Princess, and accompanied with Notes. 
8vo, price 14s. boards, 

“This is a book of the highest authority.”—See Lord John 
Russell’s Afemoirs of the Affairs of Europe, 4to. 

ALICE ALLAN; The COUNTRY TOWN; and other 
Tales. By ALEXANDER WILSON. Post &vo, 83s. 6d. bds, 

** We have been greatly pleased with a perusal of the Tales 
which form this Volume. Their moral tendency is excellent, 
which is no slight praise; but they have the farther merit 
of being very interesting and well-told storics.”—Literary 
Magnet, Feb. 

STANMORE; or, the Monk and the Merchant’s Widow. 
ANovel. By SOPHIA REEVE. 3 vols. 12mo, 1%s. boards, 

PERER SCHLEMIHL: from the German of LAMOTTRB 
FOUQUE. With Plates, by GEORGE CRUICKSHANK. 
Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo, price 6s. 6d. boards. 

HERALDIC ANOMALIES. Second Edition, with const 
derable Additions. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

The STAR in the EAST: showing the Analogy which 
exists between the Lectures of Freemasonry, the Mechanism 
of Initiation into its Mysteries, and the Christian Religion 
By the Rev. G. OLIVER, Author of “‘ The Antiquities of Free- 


| masonry.” 12mo, price 5s. 6d. boards. 





THOUGHTS chiefly designed as Preparative or Persuanive 
to PRIVATE DEVOTION, By JOHN SHEPPARD, Author 
of ‘“‘ A Tour in 1816, with incidental Reflections on Religion,” 
and of ‘‘ An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians respecting 
War.” 12mo, Second Edition, with iderable Additi 
price 6s. boards. 

The ELEMENTS of CIVIL ARCHITECTURE, accord 
to Vitruvius and other Ancients; and the most Ay 
Practice of Modern Authors, especialiy Palladio. By HENRY 
ALDRICH, D.D. Translated by the Kev. PHILIP SMYTH, 
LL.B. Fellow of New College, Oxford. 8vo, priee 18s. bas. 








CHEAP §& POPULAR BOOKS FOR WINTER RVENINGS. 
1.7INHE ANECDOTE LIBRARY, consisting of 3000 
of the most curious Anecdotes in the English Lan- 
guage, price 10s. 6d. bound. 

2. The VOCAL LIBRARY, containing Two Thousand 
Two Hundred of the most approved Songs of all descriptions, 
price 103. 6d. bound, 

3. The UNIVERSAL RECEIPT-BOOK, or a new collection 
of Five Thousand approved Receipts in all the Arts of Do- 
mestic Life. Ad C., MACKENZIE, 10s. 6d. bound. 

4. The HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD, described 
according to the latest and best Authorities, with 100 En 
gravings. By C. C. CLARKE, price 10s. 6d. bound. 

5. The NATURAL «and ARTIFICIAL WONDERS of the 
UNITED KINGDOM. By the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH, with 
60 Engravings, 3 vols. 15s. half-bound. 

6. The WONDERS of the HEAVENS DISPLAYED, with 
fine Engravings. By C.C CLARKE, 10s, 6d. bound. 

7. SHAW'S NATURE DISPLAYED, in the Heavens and 
upon the Earth, with 300 Engravings, 6 vols. £3 14s. boards. 

8& SHAW'S ATLAS OF NATURE, consisting of 100 folle 
Plates, with descriptions, price £2 5s. 

9. All the VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, from Magel- 
lan, in 1420, to Freycinet, in 1420, with 80 Engravings. By 
S. PRIOR. Price 10s. 6d. bound. 

10. The UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER, being the substance 
of the best modern Travels in the Four Quarters of the 
World, with 100 Eugravings. By S. PRIOR, 10s. 6d. bound. 

11. The RELIGIONS and RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES of 
all Nations fully described, with 100 curious Engravings. 
By the Rev. J. NIGHTINGALE, 10s, 6d, bound. 

12. WATKINS’S PORTABLE CYCLOPEDIA, or Diction. 
ary of all Arts and Sciences, revised and enlarged. By Dr, 
MITCHELL, with numerous Engravings, price 168. bound. 

Printed for G. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London; and 
to be had of all Booksellers. 


ONDON NORTHERN RAIL-ROAD COM. 


PANY. 
HONORARY PRESIDENT: 
The Most Noble the Marquis of LANSDOWB. 
HONORARY VICK-P 
The Most Noble the Marquis of ( 
The Right Hon. the Karl of TANKE 
The Right Hon. the Earl COWPER 
The Right Hon. the Earl of HARDWICKE, 
The Right Hon. the Eurl of LAUDERDALE, 
The Right Hon. the Lord Viscount DUDLEY and WarmD, 
The Right Hon. the Lord DACRE, 
The Right Hon. the Lord SCARSDALE, 
The Right Hon. the Lord GRENVILLE, 
Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart. 
J. George Lampton, Esq. M.P. 
Cuatrman:—GEORGE HIBBERT, Esq. 
‘ DEPUTY CHAIRMEN: 
Pascor Greneveir, keg. M.P. | Jonn Smurrn, Esq. M.P. 
Lewis Loyp, Esq. EpwWArp WAKEPrigLp, Keq 
7 DIRECTORS: 

Francis Baring, Esq. George W. Norman, Esq. 
James Evan Baillie, Faq. Frederick Pigou, Esq. 
Sir Charles Henry Colvile, of/ Thomas Richardson, Esq, 

Duitield, near Derby, Sir J. T. Stanley, Bart. Tides. 
Edward Ellice, Esq. M.P. ley Park, near Macclesfield, 
Lyndon Evelyn, Esq. M. P. Joseph Strutt, Esq. Derby, 
Sir Robert Farquhar, Bart. Ich, Wright, Esq. Nottingham. 
Charles David Gordon, Esq. |James Warre, Esq. ‘ 
John Irving, Esq. M.P. William Williams, Esq. M.P. 
John Marshall, Esq. of Head-JohnWright, Esq. Lenton. ball, 

ingley, near Leeds. near Nottingham. 
AUDITORS: 

Richard Hart Davis, Esq.M.P. 
Joseph Fry, Esq. 
BANKERS: 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, Mansion-house Place; and 
Sir James Esdaile, Esdaile, Hammett, Grenfell, and Seote, 
Lombard-street. 
Nathaniel Hibbert, Esq. Standing Counsel. 
William Vizard, Esq. Solicitor. 
George Stephenson, Esq. Engineer. 

The Public are hereby informed, that competent perso: 
are now actually employed in examining the two lines of 
communication between the Metropolis and Manchester, 
which have been recommended to the Board of Directors, as 
offering the greatest advantages to the Public and the Sub 
seribers, viz.: 

From London by the Vale of the Lea to Ware, and to pass 
near Cambridge, Peterborough, Oakham and Loughborough 
(with branches to Nottingham and Derby) and thones join 
the intended Derby Peak Rail Road at Cromford, and pro- 
ceed by Stochford to Manchester. 

From London to Northampton (with a branch through 
Coventry to Birmingham) Leicester and Derby (with a 
branch to Nottingham) and thence (as in the former line} 
by the Derby Peak Rail Road to Manchester. 

From Manchester to Leeds, with or without connexioa 
with other undertakings in that line of communication. 

And from Derby, through Sheffield to 5. 

And the Board of Directors expect to be able to report, 
within a very short period, their decision as to which of the 


two lines will be ultimately adopted, 
16, 4idermandbury, Feb. 12, 182. R. MILLS. Hon. See. 












Simon M‘Gillivray, Esq. 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. 
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Under this head considerable additional space is now 
afforded to our readers, fur the purpose of introducing a 
variety of local letters, complaints of nuisances, suggestions 
for improvements, &c. and also a few advertisements, 
which will thus have the advantage of being made public 
throughout the whole extent of our town and country cir- 
culation. We trust this arrangement will be satisfactory 
to all our friends, some of whom entertained objections to 
our encroaching upon the miscellaneous pages by matters of 
locality ov business, and others of whom were desirous of 
seeing even the most local contents of our little publication 
the Liver, which we thus merge into the Kaleidoscope. 
This department we would suggest should be bound up 
at the end of the annual volumes, as a local appendix for 
oceasional reference. 

(y¥ We have to request all our Agents to make known 
this enlargement of vur work to all their friends and cus- 
tomers. 








Local ictter Bor. 


Seamen's HosvtraLt.—The letter signed A #«riend to Seaimen, 
complaining of the disappointment lately experienced by 
a poor applicant, who walked from Stoekport, and whose 
claims were deferred on apparently slight grounds, should 
be authenticated by the real name of the writer. The same 
may be said of the letter of Palinure, which inquiresinto the 
reason why a receat claim was rejected by the committee. 

“ Bewane or Ce_tans.”—J. N. S. suggests that a caution 
tw this effect should be placed in various parts of the town, 
aud particularly in a new street from Brownlow-hill to 
Mount-pleasant, above Great Orford-street, where he says 
he was lately caught in one of these “ Liverpool traps.” 
He hopes that the new building act will remedy the evil, 
which has so long prevailed in this respect. 

Cuaisr Cuuncn.—Je suis ce que je suis complains of some bad 
singing at this church; but, whether hiscomplaint be well 
or ill fuunded, we have not had the opportunity of judging. 

Tue Sguintine Society.—We know nothing of this society, 
whether it be in Greenland or in England; nor of Solomon 
Lob, nor of “ stripping to the buif.” 

« Waanina” ov ScHOOL-boys.—We are aware of this nuisance, 
and we know that the schvuol-masters do all they can to 
prevent it. The police could best suppress it. We have 
forwaided the letter of Jnhabitans to the Mayor. 

PuBLICANS' Fints.—A Looker On wust be aware, that, if the 
ipagistrates allow publicans to receive customers till so 
late an hour as midnight, any trespass beyond that time 
must be visited by the penalty. The amount of the fines 
isn distributed to distressed persons, vagrants, &c. who 
occasionally appear befure the magistrates, but who have 
no claims upou the parish. We must not withhold our 
correspondent’s posteript! 

“ N.B. LT bave been told it is the intention of our improving 
Corporation to build a barracks with the fines thus taken; ; 
and by this means relieve the publican of that nuisance, a | 
suldier’s billet !—1 don’t believe it.” 





APPRENTICES’ REGISTER. 
—<—>_- 
TO THE KDITOR 
Sin,—I bope our popular and independent Mayor, 
seconded by the magistrates, and all friends of education, 
will consider the importance of a measure recommended 
by acorrespondent io last Wednesday's Couricr, under the 
head of Apprentices’ Register. 

I appeal to the Mayistrate, to the parent, the teacher, 
and a'l employers of youth, is there not an imperious 
necessity fur some powerful but and restriction, relative 
to the prevailing vices and irregularities of youth ? 

Every day's experience convinces us, that morals does 
not keep pace with the present grand march of education. 

Let us then establish in every town a public register, 
patronized by the Chief Magistrate, on the principle some 
tiwe ago proposed in your liberal, and very intelligent 
paper, and I will stake my existence, that it will be as 


j elementary, and Apprentices’ Libraries, are in the great 
work of general education. 

As its establishment will require no additional voluntary 
tax from the benevolent, all that is necessary, is patronage 
and general concurrence. And as it will be some time 
before the contemplated national school will be erected, I 
would beg leave to suggest that the plan be put into im- 
mediate operation at the most central free school in Liver- 
pool. 

The proposer will devote all the time in his power to 
its arrangement.—4 am Sir, yours, LAICUS. 

N.B.—Why should we hesitate to adopt a measure that 
promises much, and costs very little; it will invest the 
rich, and those in authority with great influence over 
youth, and cannot fail to render the poor more grateful, 
obedient, correct, and regular. A few months trial will 1 
prove its importunce to society. 





T0 THE EDITOR. 

S1rn,.—The scavengers of our ** good old town”’ deserve 
the highest culogium for their indefatigable attention to 
our comfort and cleanliness during the last month : there 
have not been more than 40 or 50 ladies’ kid-shoes en- 
tirely lost ; only two children smothered ; and an old 
woman, who, from papers found on her person, is sup- 
posed to have been one of the principal re yee of the 
new Manchester Canal. MUD LARK. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—A few cases — been named to me, relative to 
illegitimate children, and the ultimate benefit the parish 
derives by their services, permit me to use this medium, at 
present, to inquire, whether the reputed or supposed father 
of such a child is compeliable to pay the weekly or quar- 
terly allowance, at a time when the child, by his or her 
employment, earns, each week, more than the support 
amounts to, leaving a guin or profit in favour of the 
ish ; and whether it is only reasonable that any earn- 
ings should be placed to the credit of the father? 
Probably some one of your kind correspondents (better 
informed in these affairs than myself) will oblige, by an 
explanatory reply, in order to contribute some relief to the 
mind and pocket of the individuals unfortunately concerned. 

Yours, &c. A. B. 

Liverpool, 16th Feb. 1825. 


SMOKE FROM STEAM-ENGINES. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. ; 

S1r,—The papers have rag | noticed the indictment of 
the mills lately belonging to Mr. Barrow for smoke, the 
very mills which, I have been informed, first used the 
method of Mr. Parkes, sanctioned by act of Parliament. 
Without questioning the right of the parish to expend the 
funds raised for the poor in this manner, I may be per- 
mitted to question the expediency. The prejudice which 
some have endeavoured to create against steam-engines, 1s 
not only unnecessary and unjust, but weak and foolish. 
Is not the trader, whose business requires the assistance of 
a steam-engine, as necessury to the community, as he 
whose occupation requires no such assistance? and as to 
the injury supposed to arise from the smoke, it is chime- 
rical, not real. How many thousands of chimneys are 
there in Liverpool, in dwelling-houses ? how many be- 
longing to bakehouses, brewhouses, soaperies, colour- 
works, where no steam-engine is used ? and let me ask 
any reasonable and reflecting man, if the smoke fromi all 
the steam-engines in Liverpool equals a tenth part of that 
from all the rest? If he doubts, let him calculate by the 
quantity of coals consumed, and he will find that one 
steam-engine is not, on an average, equal to more than 
twenty common chimneys. , ; 

A great deal might be said on the impolicy of attempts 
to embarrass and injure a particular class of manufacturers, 
when the very well being and prosperity of the nation de- 
pends upon the prosperity of every class, without which, 
commerce and agriculture would gradually fade away. 
bg experience of some years past is a sufficient proof of 

tis. 
I am willing to hope, therefore, that the suggestion 
contained in the Mercury was an inadvertency, that the 
Editors are not in earnest in wishing to see every manu- 
facturer,who has a steam-engine —— to the unre- 
lenting persecution of ignorant or mistaken neighbours. 

Should the subject appear to. you of some importance, 
you well know how to introduce such remarks as suggest 








efficacious in the correction and improvement of morals, 


gved order, aad ebodicnce, as our present systems of 


themselves pF pe in the way of dissipating unfounded 


CORPORATION IMPROVEMENTS. 
‘— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Memorials to the Corporation have frequently 
been handed about for signature, requesting them to make 
certain improvements, or to open or widen certain street: ; 
and I am far from supposing that the parties to such 
memorials were influenced altogether by private interest ; 
some incividuals may have been so, but many had the 

eneral bencfit of the town in view. But, however bense- 

cial to the inhabitants of the town, many, or, perhaps, 
all, of the proposed alterations would be, yet it must be 
remembered, that, though the Corporation are power- 
ful, they have not the magician’s wand; their opers- 
tions must be performed by the hands of labour, and re- 
quire much time and much money. They are, therefore, 
not blamable if they do not immediately accomplish the 
objects that such memorialists have in view, even where 
they are convinced of their expediency. : 

here is, however, one point wherein I think the Cor- 

poration have erred, and are still erring. It appears to 
me that some of their schemes are only what may be 
termed half-measures, and that a t part of what is 
done in this imperfect way will rather retard than pro- 
mote the completion of the improvement. I will instance 
one case, and it is perhaps the most important one. The 
entrance into the town, by way of Shaw’s-brow and Dale- 
street, will, no doubt, at some time, be formed nearly to 
a level, at any rate with a very ~~ deviation frem it; 
but the completion of the present plan of improvement 
will very much increase the difficulty of its accomplish- 
ment. If this great and neccessary object were thought, 
at present, almost impracticable, # should, nevertheless, 
have been kept strictly in sight, and whatever was done 
should have been in promotion of it. 
It would be very well for the Corporation to have a 
specification of every desirable alteration, or improvement, 
laid down; not only such as are in prospect at present, 
but such as may hereafter be entered upon, if circum- 
stances should favour; and, with such a specification in 
view, they should occasionally get possession of old build- 
ings, as they either fall out of lease, or can be purchased 
at a moderate rate; and, where they see warehouses or 
expensive buildings contemplated, they should endeavour 
to prevent the erections, by either purchasing the pro- 
perty, or giving notice, that, in consequence of their in- 
terfering with projected improvements, the leases will not 
be renewed if such erections are persisted in. 
The Corporation have, no doubt, some plan similar to 
what I have mentioned ; but I am apprehensive that they 
confine their views to improvements that are about to take 
place, instead of looking forward to what are desirable, 
and what may be accomplished at a future day. 





AVhbertisements. 


IRISH TOPOGRAPHY. 





This day are published, dedicated, by permission, to the 
King’s Must Excellent Maen Part I, and Vol. I, of 
HE BEAUTIES of IRELAND; bei Original 
Delineations, Topoereee Historical, and Biographi'- 
cal, of each County. ByJ.N. BREWER, Esq. Author of the 
Introductory Volume to the Beauties of England and Wales, 
and of other Parts of that Work; illustrated with numerous 
Copper-plate Engravings of Public Edifices, Castles, Cathe- 
drals, Parochial Churches, Picturesque Scenery, Seats of 
Nobility and Gontey, . &c. after Original Drawings mide 
7, for this Work. 

t is universally acknowledged, that a Work descriptive of 
the Natural Features, and illustrative of the Topography 
and Antiquities of the whale of Ireland, is a desideratum in 
Literature. On this unexplored region (for such it may be 
termed in regard to gencral delineatiun) nature has shed her 
richest varieties. e scenery displayed in many parte of 
the country may be said to realize the glowing pictures of a 
poetical imagination, and is allowed, by the few travellers 
with whom it is familiar, to equa) that of the most admired 
districts of Switzerland and Italy. : 

The Antiquities comprise numerous Cromleehs; Funeral 
Tumuli; Military Earthworks; some supposed unique vee 
tiges of the Primitive Inhabitants, or their early Invadera; 
and round or pillar Towers, peculiar to Ireland, and equally 
—_ in construction and mysterious as to original uppre- 
priation. A 

This Publication (which has oecupied the time and attcn- 
tion of the Author for several years) is intended toclass with 
the Breautizs oy ENGLAND AND WALRs, and will be ro 
in three volumes octavo. The first volume, embellished 
with Twelve Engravings of Noblemen and Gentlemermse 
Seats, and other Picturesque Objects, is this day published, 
priee £1 4s. in boards, in demy 8vo, or in royal 8vo, with 
proof impressions of the plates, £1 16s.in boards. For the 
accommodation of the Public who may prefer that mode ef 
Publication, the Work is also publishing in Monthly Parts 
(to be continued on the lst of every mpntb) price 4s. eaeh; 
or on royal paper. 6s. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co, Pa 





judices, ieving one of manufacturers from 
conesuniery and undeserved odium. 6. 
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INTENDED TO BE PLAYED AS A CODA TO THE AIR BY BEETHOVEN, PAGE 289. 


The friend to whom we are indebted for the following Air, 
It is surmised, however, 


Lindler. 


-_—— 


x 
informs us that it is a favourite dance in Switzerland amongst the peasants, and is known by the naiwne of a 
as we observed in our last, that it is the composition of Beethoven. 
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Sctewtific BMecords. 

[{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of -Patentss;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. ] 





EXPERIMENTS ON FRICTION—RAIL-ROADS. 
.— 

The following article, relating to the discussion into 
which we have entered at such length, is copied from the 
Manchester Guardian, the proprietor of which has 
obligingly furnished us witli the accompanying engraving. 

Under ordinary circumstances we should have felt it 
necessary to apologize to our readers for occupying a con- 
siderable space with a disquisition on a matter purely sci- 
entific, and, to many persons, necessarily dvy and unin- 
teresting ; but the numerous and extensive projects lately 
started, for constructing rail-wuys in diflerent parts of the 
kingdom, have directed a large share of public attention 
to: the subject ; and it has become more generally inte- 
resting from: the publication, in a newspaper of a high 
scientific character, (the Scotsman) of a series of papers 
which have been very gen erally read and commented upon, 

but, as it appears to us, by no means universally under. 

The object of those papers was, in a great mea- 
sure, to show the practicability of transporting commodi- 
ties upon rail-roads, at a very considerable speed; and 
(with. some fallacies, which we shall endéavour to point 
out) they contain a great deal of valuable information on 
the relative merits of highways, canals, and rail-roads. 
The principal point, however, and the one to which we 
shall contine our observations, is an enunciation of the 
laws which regulate the friction of rolling and sliding 
bodies, as deduced from the experiments of Vince and 
Coulomb. With a view to the illustration of this part of 
the subject, some very. important and conclusive experi- 
ments have recently been made in this town, .to which we 
shall by and by have occasion to refer at some length; 
but before doing so, we must make a few observations on 
the rule laid down in the S:vtsman, and the misconceptions 
which appear to have prevailed respecting it, both in that 
journal and in other quarters. ; 

After comparing the resistance experienced by a boat 
moving through the water, with the friction whicli retards 
the; progress of a waggon on a rail-road, and stating that 
they,are governed by different laws, the Scotsman notices 
the conclusions established by the experiments of Vince 
and Coulomb; the most important of which is,. that tle 
friction of rolling and stiding bodies is THE SAME FOR 
ALL VELOCITIES. The writer then‘observes— 





[ Aashe passageshere introduecd have been already given 


in the Kaleidoscope, we need not repeat them ;_ but refer the 
reader to our publication of Dec. 28, page 215. The para- 
graphs are those marked (a) (b) (c), also eight lines of 
the subsequent paragraph, beginning with the words 
+ Now it would be at all times easy,” to the words ** or 
arms of the sea.”’] 

Now we are. perfectly satisfied, both by the experiments 
of Vince and Coulomb, and those more recent and more 
conclusive experiments, to which we have already alluded, 
that the rule laid down here is correct; but-the writer 
ought to have guarded against the misconception to which 
his last paragraph is liable. ~When he says that a high 
velocity would cost almost as littlé as a low one, he should 
have said that it would cost as little per mile,—or as little 
aver any given space: for it cannot be his meaning, that a 
carriage can be kept moving for an hour, or for any given 
time, ata high velocity, with as little expenditure of power, 
as at alow velocity. Yet this he has been generally under- 
stood to mean, and.a great deal has been written and said 
-with a view of proving that he was mistaken; when, in 
fact, he was only misunderstood. In asubsequent article, 
howevef, the write? appears to have, in some degree, fallen 
into the error in whichhe has led othet persons. Hesays— 

«« Every body knows that the rate of stage coach travelling 
in this country haa increased within the last twenty-five years, 
from six or seven miles an hour to eight or nine, gnd this, too, 
before roads were M‘Adamized, and with much less injury to 
the horses than was anticipated. Supposing that a coach 
horse could run fourteen miles unloaded, with the same mus- 
eular exertion which carries forward the stage coach at 
eight or nine miles, then Professor Leslie’s formula becomes 
4 (14—v)2. Each horse would, of course, draw with a force 
of 48 pounds at six miles, and of 27 pounds at eight miles an 
hour. But if the friction increased in the ratio of the velocity, 
the load upon each. horse would increase from 48 pounds to GU 
pounds, when the speed increased from six to eight miles an 
hour; and as the horse exerting the same strength, would 
only pull with a force of 27 pounds, he would thus have more 
than double work to do—which is plainly impossible. But 
admit that the friction is equal in equal times; then, since 
the time is diminished one-fourth, by increasing the speed 
from six to eight miles an hour, the horses have actually one- 
fourth less to do; the load upon each is reluced from 48 
pounds to 36, and the horse would have to increase its exertion 
only one-third—that is, from 27 pounds to 36. The facts, we 
believe, will be found strictly consistent with this hypothesis, 
and decidedly at: variance with the other. However stronge 
it may sound, then, to common observers, it is practically 
true, that a smaller absolute amcunt of force will drag a coach 
over the same space inihree hours thanin four, and in one hour 


come the friction is 100 pounds, then that power must be 
exerted over every yard of the distance, whether the car- 
riage moves at six or at eight miles an hour; and it is by 
the distance, not the time, that the power must be mea- 
sured. That this must be the case, will be obvious if the 
experiment be put in another shape. Suppose a perfectly 
horizontal rail-way, a mile long, with a perpendicular de- 
scent of a mile at one end of it, as represented on the ful- 
lowing diagram. A 


Cc 

Suppose a waggon placed on this nail-way at A, attached 
to a rope gage. over a pulley at B, and loaded at that 
point with a weight exactly sufficient to overcome the 
friction, then, if the resistance of the air is nothing and the 
rope be without weight, it follows, from the rule laid down, 
that if the wagyon is set in motion at any given speed, it 
will continue to nove at that rate until it reaches the point 
B, and the weight falls toC. But whether the waggon 
passes over the rail-way in an hour or in three minutes, it 
is obvious that the same weight will descend through the 
same space, and that, consequently, the same amount of 
power will be expended. It is, perhaps. necessary to ob+ 
serve here, that if the weight is only just sufficient to over- 
come the friction, there will (as is proved by the experi. 
ments of Mr. Vince) be no acceleration of motion on the 
principle of falling bodies. 

However, though a carriage cannot, as we. think we 
have shown, be moved ten imiles in one hour, with a 
smaller expenditure of power than in two, it is very in- 
teresting to know that it can be moved with (he same exe 
penditure (cxeepting always the additional resistance of 
the air.) In wany cases despatch is of so much con. 
sequence, that the elucidation and application of this 
vile Will probably lead to very important results. Many, 
persons, however, are very sceptical on this subject, and 
contend that the experiments of Vince and Coulomb do 
not authorize any, such conclusions is hare been drawn 
from them. It has been asked, if the same constant 
force will move a carriage as well at a high as at alow 
velocity,—-why we do not see sonicthing Ike this in prage 
tice ?—why a carriage moved by a steani-engine, instead. 
of acquiring, as it proceeds, a high degree of velocity, 
moves on at one uniform rate after it has overcome the 
vis inerii@ at the commencement of its journey? We 
think the reason is very obvious. A locomotive steam 





than in two.” 

This paragraph seems to us to contain a very obvious 
fallacy. If the speed be increased from six miles an hour 
to eight, the horses have by no means one-fourth less work | 
to do, supposing the friction a constant quantity, and the | 
traction consequently the same. It is true that they exert | 
this power for a shorter time, but it is over the same dis. 
tances Supposing-the power of traction necessary to over- 


engine docs not exert the same constant force on the 
peripheries of the wheels of the carriage, when it moves 
at different velocities. For insiance, suppose the piston 
of an engine to move 220 feet in a minute, and. to inpel 
the peripheries of Oie travelling wheels at a velocity of 
two miles, and with a force just sufficient to overcome the 
triction,—how can the speed be augmented without in- 
creasing the power of the engine? If the diameter of 
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the whecls be increased, with the view of increasing the whatever way the spring of the weighing-machine may fined. ‘Let us now suppose that the steam is urged to the 


eed, the force with which they are impelled will be 

iminished in the same proportion; end the engine will 
stop, unless the pressure is increased. ‘To increase that, 
of course, will be to augment the power. As it is obvious, 
therefore, that a stean-engine cannot exert the same 


furce at different velocitics, s»me other means must be | ding its own wei 


| be acted upon by the friction. 


This simple apparatus having been constructed, a num- 
ber of experiments were made, chiefly with a view to de- 


| termine whether the friction was the same at different ve- 


locities. The waggon was loaded with 50 pounds, (inclu- 
ght) and the drum was driven at different 


devised for putting to the test of experiment the rule laid | velocities, varying from TWO to TWENTY-FOUR MILES 


down in the Scotsman. 


We now come to the most important and interesting | T10N, as indicated by t 


AN HOUR on the periphery : but in every case THE FRIC- 
he weighing machine was PRE- 


of thisarticle. As none of the experim:n's of Vince | CISELY THE SAME. No increase of speed affected the 


or Coulomb (so far as we have scen or heard them detailed) 


! index at all, but on increasing the weight, it immediately 


were made with bodies resembling rail-way wagons, cither | shewed a corresponding increase of friction. 


in form, or in the nature of their motion, the correctness 
of the conclusions deduced from them, with respect to 
euch carriages, was doubted by many persons of consider- 
able scientific attainments. It became desirable, there- 
fore, that other experiments should be tried, with car- 
riages, upon rail-ways, which, of course, would be much 
more satisfactory. This, however, it did not, at first sight, 
appear very easy to accomplish in a satisfactory manner: 
but Mr. Roberts, of this town, recently devised a mode of 
determining the point, which appears to us wholly un- 
objectionable, and which exhibits, in a high degree, the 
simplicity and facility of execution, by which that gen- 
tleman’s inventions are so eminently distinguished. It 
was very difficult to devise naeans for measuring accurately 
the friction of a catriage moving over a rail-way; but it 
eccurred to Mr. Koberts, that the difficulty would be 
obviated if the rail-way were made to move under the 
earriage. When this idea once presented itself, it was 
easy to reduce it to practice. Mr. Roberts, therefore, 
constructed an apparatus, of which the following engrav- 
ing will give a pretty correct notion : 











A is a small waggon with four cast-iron wheels, place 
en the periphery of a cust-iron drum, B, three feet in 
eter, and six inches broad, (which acts as the rail- 
yoad.) This drum is fastened on the ‘same shaft with the 
ulley C, which is driven at different speeds by a strap 
another pulley. ‘The waggon is attached by a wire 

@ one of Marriott's patent weighing-machines, D, for 
the purpose of measuring the friction, and the board, G, 
prevents the cursent of air, occasioned by the motion of 
the drum, from acting upon the carriage. Now if the 
@rum be driven with any given velocity, say four miles 
an hour, in the direction indicated by the mark E, and 
the wagyon held in its place by the wire which attaches 
it to the index, it is perfectly obvious that the wheels will 
revolve on the drum in precisely the same manner as if 
the waggon moved forward on a horizontal road ; and the 
friction will also be the same, except, perhaps, a small 
addition occasioned by the curvature of the drum, but 
which will not affect the relative frictions of different 
que As the waggon is stationary, the resistance of the 
will be entirely got rid of ; and the index of the 
weighing-achine will indicate the precise amount of 
eraction necessary to overcome the friction. Of course, 
im making the experiment it will be necessary to keep the 
eentre of the waggon exactly over the axis of the drum ; 
for if it were permitted to go beyond the centre, a part of 
the weight would be added to the friction: if, on the con- 
wary, it was brought nearer the index, a part of the 
weight would act against the friction, and diminish the 
apparent quantity. The tempering screw, F, is, there- 


We consider these expcrimentsas peifectly conclusive of 
the fact,—thut the friction on a rail-way is the same for all 
velocities; and that a carriage may be propelled twen 
milcs in one hour, with the same amount OF f force whic 
would be necessary to drive it twenty miles in ten hours, 
provided the resistance of the atmosphere was out of the 
question: and, if the carriage was properly constructed, 
that would not amount to much. In other words, goods 
may be conveyed from Manchester to Liverpool, on a rail- 
road, with very nearly the same expenditure of steam, 
whether they are carried two miles, or four miles, or twenty 
milesan hour. A steam engine, which will propel 20 tons 
at four miles an hour, will, with the same expense of coals, 
propel 10 tons at eight miles an hour; so that, with the 
smaller load, it might make a journey to Liverpool and 
back, in the same time which would be occupied in going 
thither with the larger load. Or, to put the matter in an- 
other shape; suppose a four-horse engine will convey 40 
tons to Liverpool in eight hours,—an eight-horse engine 





will convey the same weight thither in four hours. There 
will be the same expenditure of steam in both cases, but, 
in the latter, a saving of half the time ; a saving which, 
we need not add, will frequently be of immense importance. 

Mr. Roberts also tricd some experiments to determine 
the rate of friction, and the relative frictions of different 
weights; but as these experiments will probably be re- 
peated with greater care and accuracy, we shall at present 
abstain from further notice of them. 








MECHANICAL PARADOX. 
ie 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—The question relative to the increasing velocity 
of a carriage impelled by steam on a railway, having given 
rise to such disputes, | have herewith sent you my ideas 
of the subject, tending to prove that this accelerated mo- 
tion is not infinite, but that it possesses bounds. I have 
begun by explaining the boundless acceleration in the 
motion of falling bodies, which, [ presume, you will not 
consider superfluous, it appearing to me absolutely neces- 
sary to the investigation of the case. 

The attraction of gravitation is a power continually 
acting on matter, tending to draw distant bodies towards 
each other; the action of this force never ceases, be the 
matter actedfupon large or small ; at motion or at rest, this 
attraction still continues as before. Velocity is a property 
which matter in motion acquires, and which, when once 
communicated, would for ever keep the body in the same 
equable motion, if it were not arrested by some opposing 
force; this property of matter for acquiring a velocity, 
Operating in conjunction, or at the same time as the con- 
stant attraction of gravitation, would cause two bodies, 
submitted in free space to its action, to be attracted with a 
motion increasing in proportion to the distance they tra- 
versed, however great, until they met at a certain point, 
which, provided they both contained the same quantity of 
matter, will be that point which was originally equidistant 
from them both; therefore, supposing these bodies sepa- 
rated to an infinite distance, and then submitted to this 
action, they will move with a velocity continually accele- 
rating, so as to cause them to acquire an infinite or un- 
limited velocity. 

Let us now investigate the case of a steam-engine, in 
which all obstructions arising from the friction of its parts, 
the resistance of the air, &c. arecompletely laid aside ; in 
this case, as inthe former, motion is communicated by 
two forces, acting in conjunction with each other, viz. 1st. 
The force of the steam, which is the prime mover, and 
which, at present, corresponds with gravitation in the 
former case. 2ndly. Velocity, which has been before de- 





fore, added to keep the waggon in its proper situation, in 


| full extent, or, to render the matter more clear, is con- 
| fined in a generator filled with water, which is constantly 
| kept at one uniform temperature, say a red heat; the 
| first effect arising from the escape of a portion of this 
| water from the generator, in the form of steam, will be to 
; communicate a certain velocity to the wheel or resistance 
to be overcome, which velocity (obstructions being laid 
aside, as before stated) would of itself, without further 
impulse, for ever keep the wheel in this same equable 
motion; the next escape of steam adding, as in the case 
of gravitation, to the. already acquired velocity of the 
wheel, will communicate an accelerated velocity to it, 


cape, and thus it will proceed, the force of the steam 
increasing the already acquired velocity of the wheel, 
in the same manner that the force of gravity increases 
the already acquired velocity of a falling body. But 
now comes the question to be decided—lIs this. increasing 
velocity limited, or is it unlimited? Are there bounds 
to it in this case, or are there none? That it is li. 
mited, and, consequently, that there are, bounds to it, 
will, I trust, be rendered evident by the following consi- 
deration :—Since the aperture from which the steam issues 
is always of the same size, and the expansibility, or power 


always kept at one temperature) the same quantity will 
issue from the generator at one moment of time, as issued 
or will issue from it at another ; that is to say, the escape, 
and consequent power of the steam is uniform : a uni- 
form and regular power in constant action has a tendency 
to produce a uniform and regular motion, which would 
immediately be produced, if no obstacle interfered to op- 
Pose its effects; the only opposition exerted against this 
uniform motion, in our case of the steam-engine, is the 
force necessary to communicate un equal motion to the 
wheel, or moving paris of the engine, and which motion, 
when once acquired, would, by the laws of velocity, as be- 
fore stated, for ever continue, without further impulse. 
This velocity being communicated by the force of the steam, 
the opposition before mentioned is removed, and the 
escape of the steam becomes, consequently, regular ; 
the power of the steam cannot any longer increase 
the velocity of the wheel; for the wheel having, by ite 
velocity, acquired the same power, flies before the steam, in 
the same manner as a body moving in the same direction, 
and with the same velocity as the wind, constantly flies be- 
fore it, and eludes its pursuit. From this period, there- 
fore, the motion of the engine will be uniform. 

The above are my humble ideas on the subject; and are 
at your service. It appears to me so plain, that a limited 
power cannot produce an unlimited velocity, and that the 
power of steam is limited, that I begin to be tired of the 
subject; but, at the same time, do not wish to see it con- 
cluded, unless to the satisfaction and conviction of all 
parties. 

London, Feb. 14. 1825. 


Ww. L—y. 
EAL TD 


Correspondence 


LIVERPOOL IN 1855. 
Ae ee? 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—This is an age of improvement. The question 
frequently comes across me, What is it all toend in? If 
but half the schemes for the advancement of the welfare, 
happiness, and improvement of the present generation, are 
carried into effect, what will be their result on succeeding 
generations? Musing, as I frequently do, on these mat- 
ters, J insensibly fell from a reverie into a downright dozs 5 
and, this singular enough, just as I had uttered the follow- 
ing quotation from my favourite author: 

« Visions of glory, spare my aching sight; 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul!” 

















in my slumber I fancied myself transported to a distan - 


which will ‘be still further increased by the next es- . 





of the steam to escape, is uniform (the generator being . 
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period of time ; in short, that instead of 1825, I was living 
in 1855. The newspapers and other journals of that period 
lay before me, and as the perusal of them afforded me 
much amusement, I-hesitate not to transcribe a few ex- 
tracts, for the gratification of such of your readers as may 
wish to cast an eye into the Kuleidoscope of futurity ; and 
eo saying, I remain (asleep or awake) 
Your most obedient servant, S. T. 
Bristol, Feb. 8, 1825. 





[From the Liverpool Mercury of Aprit3, 1855.] 

*¢ We think it right to explain to our readers the cause 
of the non-appearance of our London article last week. 
The facts are these: —The stoker of the Spitfire (by which 
our despatches are usually sent) got beastly drunk, but 
had still sense enough left to know he was considerably 
behind his time: he, therefore, ‘got his steam up to its 
highest pitch, and, regardless alike of the safety and the 
entreaties of his passengers, endeavoured to pass the Etna, 
which, in justice to the engineer of this latter, was going 
at the usual steady rail-road pace of twenty miles an hour. 
Notwithstanding the superior velocity of the Spitfire (she 
then travelling at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour) he 
accomplished this; but, lamentable to add, owing to the 
great pressure on his valves (all four of which were extra 
weighted), just as he reached the middle of Chat-moss, the 
boiler burst, the unfortunate stoker was killed,.and the 
passengers blown in all directions. One old woman was 
shot up a perpendicular height of 76 feet (a countryman 
taking observations at the time, determined the altitude 
with his quadrant), and having the presence of mind to 
preserve her position, descended without injury, being 
found by the Etna perfectly erect, but with only her head 
appearing above the quag! In consequence of this acci- 
dent, we were-deprived of our usual parcel, and our readers 
of the usual latest London news. We have since under- 
stood, that our parcel was found next day in one of the 
ring-pits adjoining the road. Really, it does behove the 
public to put a stop to-these proceedings. If they do not, 
we have it from good authority that some ee ae 
measures will be brought before Parliament. People will 
rather go the old horse-way in twenty-four hours, than 
have their necks endangered at twelve.” 

** The new tea-making company continues to prosper 
and to give universal satisfaction, with the exception of a 
few old women, who do not like mixed tea. It is, how- 
ver, difficult to please all. Such should remember, that 
no earthly pleasures are unmixed. Why, therefore, should 
they expect an exception in the article of tea? To such 
of our readers as may not have seen the company’s works, 
a brief description may be amusing :—There are two im- 
mense boilers, of*cast-iron, in which the tea is made; and 
this not by the immediate action of fire on the boiler or 
tank, but of steam, introduced by the new patent mode. 
When boiled enough, it is admitted by valves into the 
main pipes in the streets; which valves are open from 
half-past six to eleven in the morning, and from half-past 
four to eleven in the evening. Every family drinks by 
meter, by which the quantity admitted into the house is 
duly registered, as in the Oil-gas; a measure highly ap- 
proved, as, when paid by the year or quarter, there is great 
scope for imposition on both sides. A waggish friend of 
ours observed, it was the largest tea and turn-out company 
he had ever heard of.” 

** Two labouring mechanics were observed, the other 
day, at the corner of one of the streets in Bolton-le- Moors, 
in deep debate on the respective excellencies of Euclid and 
Newton. At the end of an hour, one of them recollectin 
a job that he had left unfinished, broke off suddenly, wit 
saying, * Prudens advertit ad gressus suos."* The other 
‘ase retorted, * Qui festinat ad divitias, non erit 

sons.” *” , 

‘* We can conceive of nothing in the fine arts more 
strikingly beautiful than the statue of Roscoe, by our cele- 
brated townsman Gibson, lately opened for public inspec- 
tion, in the centre of the great hall of arts in this town. 
Such a work is not less creditable to the public spirit of 
the place, and to the genius of the sculptor, than to the 
memory of the illustrious character for whom it was de. 
signed. It is a noble figure; worthy of him in his best 
days; such as a few of us seniors can remember him to 
have been.” — 

** Whilst Liverpool has been rising rapidly in wealth 
and commercial importance, especially during the last half 
century, we can but look with wonder, not unmixed with 

ty, on the dull and stagnant state of things in Bristol. 

his place has rather made a retrograde movement. It 





* The prudent man looketh well to his going. 
t He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent. 


was once (so we have been credibly informed) the second 
port in the kingdom ! and even now the Bristolians will 
‘tell you that it ovght so to be at this day, were it not for 
' the interminable disputes between the Corporation and the 
| Chamber of Commerce. In all probability these will last 
but twenty years longer, and then we shall see. The 
Council-house, began in 1824, is at length finished ; and 
were it in line with any one building near it, really it 
would not look amiss. This circumstance (which was not 
discovered till the walls were up) has occasioned the delay ; 
twenty-four years having been occupied in deliberations 
(the citizens pluming themselves on never doing any thing 
in a hurry y whether taste should give way to convenience ; 
or, in other words, whether the building should be straight 
oraskew. The question was at last set at rest by an indi- 
vidual, who observed, that as they had never been famed 
for being very straight forward in their proceedings, in 
his judgment, the Council-house ought to correspond with 
their counsels, and forthwith proposed that it should con- 
tinue crooked ; which s(raightway received the unanimous 
sanction of the meeting.” 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
‘© Srr,—The speech of the member for Manchester, as 
reported in your paper of the Ist instant, is glaringly in. 
correct. What Mr. T. said was this:—* Never, since the 
reform, was there a question before the House of such im- 
ortance to the clergy and the country at large, as the 
'ythe Compensation Bill. That the abolition of the old 
system of providing for the interests of religion, by sub- 
tracting the tenth of the produce of other men’s labour, 
should be viewed with satisfaction by the country, he was 
by no means surprised’. It was no more than natural 
that it should be so; but did it follow, from thence, that 
we should run into the other extreme, and hold out to the 
late owners of livingsno compensation for what the law had 
thought fit to dispossess them of? Let it not be said that 
the House had not tempered justice with mercy. The 
least it could do, since it had deprived the reverend body 
of one living, was to put it in the way of getting another : 
at least there should be no obstacle to the improvement of 
talent where talent existed ; and he was happy to observe 
— instances where it had metits reward. ‘The reverend 
gentleman who once held the see of Canterbury was deriv- 
ing a very comfortable maintenance (some said 7 or £800 
a year) by preaching in the chapel late the Rev. Rowland 
Hill’s; whilst, on the other hand, there were not wanting 
instances of the late holders of fat livings coming to abso- 
lute want. He knew the inference that would be drawn 
from this ; namely, that it'would serve to divide the drones 
from the working bees. Unquestionably it would; still 
he did not wish to crush even the drones of the commu. 
nity.’ *¢ Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 
** April 2, 1855. “J.E.T.” 

** FTouse of Commons, March 30.—The member for Bir- 
mingham was about to address the chair; but, on the mo- 
tion of the Public Accountant the House was counted, 
and there being but 658 members present, of course nothing 
could be done, and the Speaker left the chair.” 


‘* How would our ancestors have stared to witness the 
various locomotive devices now resorted to to facilitate 
communication between town and town. Balloons, for 
instance; would it have been credited, fifty years back, 
that they could have attained the vast perfection they have 
now arrived at? To be sure, even within the last thirty 
years, a few individual, though unsuccessful, attempts 
were made to render them subservient to some useful pur- 
pose: but how was this done? Frequently by only a sin- 
gle adventurer committing himself to the car of this pon- 

erous machine, mounting two or three miles high, and 
being blown about wherever the winds of heaven wafted 
him. Nay, so little control had he over the balloon, 
that, in descending, it was mere chance-work whether he 
perched in a forest-tree, or on the spire of the parish 
church, on terra firma, or the main sea. As to steering in 
a parallel direction he had no idea of the thing; still less 
of combiving the united powers of gas and steam in pro- 
pelling the machine, whenever and, wherever he wished. 
All this our fathers had no conception of. They went u 
to the clouds, as bubbles blown by children, and wi 
about as much of usefulness; and he was the greatest 
aéronaut who went the greatest height. The establish. 
ment of them as media of communication, as regular as 
stage-coaches, would then have been scouted, as visionary 
in the extreme. We do not pretend to say they have not 
their imperfections and occasional accidents, as well as 
other conveyances: most certainly they have, as the fol- 
lowing occurrence will prove. All we say is, they are not 





worse, in this respect, than land-carriages —Last Wednes- 





day, as the Eagle balloon was on its flight, from Birming- 
ham to Paris, and soaring along, at about at yards from 
the ground, it was fired at bya miscreant, with a Perkins's 
steamer, with intent, as was afterwards proved, to disable 
it, and. rob the passengers, Luckily none of the latter 
were injured; but the ball or balls of the steamer perfo- 
rating the balloon, the gas escaped as well as the passen- 
gers; and the whole soon came to earth. The design of 
the villain was, however, frustrated, by the courage and 
vigilance of the guard; and, after obtaining a reinforcement 
of gas from the next town, they proceeded on their journey 
in safety. We hope this will operate as a caution to steers. 
men, to keep their balloons sufficiently *high in air’ to 
avoid such risks in future. It was but last week that the 
Skylark was near striking against Salisbury spire.” 

“TO THE EDITOR OF THE MANCHESTER GAZETTA 

*¢ Pray, Mr. Editor, can you, or any of your readers, 
give me information on the history (literary and bio. 
graphical) of one Gerard, a poet anc pone who flou- 
rished (no, he did not flourish, if the following lines speak 
truth) who lived, about thirty-five years ago, in your town ? 
Some historians contend that he resided after that time 
(probably about 1825 or 6) in Liverpool, to which opinion 
[ rather incline, as I happen to be in possession of certam 
MSS. which I met with (for a song) and which bear date 
19, Parker-strect, Liverpool. hey are chiefly familiar 
letters, in rhyme, addressed to a friend ; and, though not 
intended for publication, I know I shall be excused if I 
present your readers with a few extracts, as any thing ie 
interesting connected with the fate of this celebrated wit 
and artist. 

* Dear Str, 

This come$ to certify the fact that I 
Have got your kind epistle per the post, 
It did rejoice my soul exceedingly, 
To learn your loving kindness was not loat: 
I need some consolation, and the why 
Is, that in every effort I am crost, 
To furnish food and raiment for the weans, 
And painting seems the very worst of means; 
For in life’s struggle [ am sunk so low, 
As to be out of sight of fear or hope ;* 
Fear that I have much further down to go, 
And faith would fail to float me to the top: 
If ‘tis the fate’s decree, then be it so, 
The subject is ungrateful, so I drop 
It, and proceed, forthwith, tolet you know 
How matters of another kidney go.’ 
*« In a subsequent stanza he reverts to his domestie pri- 
vations; but even on such a subject could not resist a joke. 
* Don’t you believe that miracles have ceas’d, 
I, by a daily miracle, am fed; i 
Nor are Elijah’s cat’rers, in the least, 
More wondrous than my daily loaf of bread: 
When you reflect (the wonder is increased) 
How lame I am, by whom ‘tis furnished; 
Ihave myself, five children, and a spouse, 
To feed and keep from getting RAVEN-ous !’ 

*¢ There is a poem of Gerard's, now very scarce, entitled 
** The Great Unknown ;"” I want to see it. In my MSS. 
there appears to be a few detached fragments of it; some 
of which, as characteristic of the nature of the work, I 
subjoin : 

* Some knowingly assert, and will not alter, 
The Great Unknown is known ta be Sir Walter. 
Considering that the muster-roll of fame 

Would form but lenten fame to him who reads; 
As neither of my heroes have a name, 

And claim their titles solely from their deeds, 

1 have subjuin’d remarks upon each claim, 

Tenliven the detail, as it proceeds. 

The man who noble is, may laugh to scorn, 
Him whose sole boast is, he was nobly born.’ 
* Who from the Nautilus first took the hint, 
Of making Eolus drive him on his way, 
When floating on the watery element? 

Who first made of the finny race a prey? 
Without e’en which the Catholics, in Lent, 

Would dine but sparely—fasting, do they ray? 
Feed me with fish, and I'll commence to-morrow, 
And call it dent, as long as I can borrow.’ 

** T could give many more, and will do, if you wish me; 





®* Who would believe that this man, 30 much neglected fa 
the summer of his days, should afterwards find honour ha 
the sight of princes? But thus it 1s ever with genius. Never 

rized till life has lost its chief relish; perhaps not till is 

ath passed altogether: witness Homer, Otway, Savage, 
Chatterton.’ 

¢ Probably Sir Walter Scott, who indeed flowrished at this 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








but, for the present, sliall only add the following, as speci- ; of sending a few lines by way of answer. To my first 


mens of his love for punning: 
‘A King may have his birth-day antedated; 
Witness oor Sovereign Lord, in point a case. 
4 man muy like iis income over-rated, 
Tho’ not before the tax-collector’s face. 
Aman in Norfolk may be suffoc-ated, 
As well as almost any other place. 
A tailor, if on heraldry he dotes, 
May take for coats of aris, the urms of coats.’ 

** In hopes some of your correspondents may be able to 
favour us with the requisite particulars on the above sub- | 
ject, * Tremain, &c. 

** Mar. 31, 1855. ** AMICUS.” 





DIORAMA, BOLD-STREET. 


—__ 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—When an article in praise of any public exhibi- 
tion, whatever its clainis on public patronage may be, ap- 
pears in a newspaper, it is generally put down as a 
** puff; but to talk of ** puffing,” when the Bold.street 
Diorama is in question, would be nothing less than down- 
right nonsense. ‘The word ** puff” conveys an idea that 
more merit is attributed to the thing than it really de- 
serves: but, in treating of the Diorama, every effort, how- 
ever powerful, to do it adequate justice, is futile and vain. 
In viewing the picture now exhibiting, (the interior of 
Canterbury Cathedral,) the first conclusion [ came to was 
that either it was a reality, or that huiman ingenuity in 
the art of painting had arrived at its utmost limits; and, 
although an artist myself, and as conversant in the secrets 
aud beauties of perspective painting as most of my cotem- 
poraries, I for some time looked upon it as nothing less 
than childish credulity to believe it a pictorial representa- 
téon rather than a reality. To look at the steps, the stained 
glass windows actually emitting light, the aisle, the arches, 
the massy Gothic pillars, the two men lying asleep on the 
steps, the sand, the broken fragments of the steps and pil- 
Jars, the planks placed for the repairing of them, the blocks 
of marble lying on the foreground, the artists’ tools thrown 
earclegsly about, the immense distance the interior appears 
from the gullery on which you stand (no less than 100 to 
150 yards) and the short distance you seem to be removed 
from the entrance (8 to 10 yards) it would require the most 
humble, nay painful subjection of the senses, to entertain 
for a + the idea that those things are not ** verily 
and indeed” what they are meant to represent, or to ac- 
knowledge the whole a plane surface, removed at a dis- 
tance of 80 feet from you. If I am nota perfect stranger 
to the architectural taste of Liverpool, this exhibition will 
be literally a poll-tax on its inhabitants. The poorest me- 
ehanic must sce it, for it is a thing he cannot deny him- 
ealf the pleasure or advantage of secing. I myself took up 


righteous man sins,” with a hope, that getting familiar 
with it would in some weasure destroy the illusion; but 
I must confess, the oftencr I visited it the more I found 
myself deceived. Being, however, a great admirer of 
beauty and fashion, ny chagrin is always lost if the plea- 
eure I enjoy in beholdiag them shine there, ** in foul and 
fair weather,” in the fullest zenith of their glory; for to 
the credit of the ladies of this town be it told, that they 
are constant visitors, which is, in my opinion, the best 
proof that can be given of their extraordinary taste for the 
Gone arts.—Yours, Kc. 
La&serpoul, Feb. 24, 1825. 


{ame A NOTH TO CORRUSPONDENTS) 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
—-—. © 


T0 THE EDITOR. 

Gea,—I was very much surprised on perusing the Ka- 
letdoscope of the 17:h instant, to perceive a paragraph by a 
fueetions wight yclept Musicus, purporting to be an an- 
ewer tothe queries proposed in January. When I first 
pead it I was inclined to think Asuetous in jest, but ona 
seperusal perceiving him to be serious, I take the liberty 


W. I. D. 








| any two notes more dissimilar, in all their bearings, than 








query, **can there be a succession of discords?” he re- 
plies in the affirmative, then contradicts himself, and flies 
as a last refuge to musical licences. In the second place 
he says, ** I? X should beG ).” I beg to say that, in 
my humble opionion, F X is perfectly right, as "tis as- 
cending. and therefore could not with propriety be G )). 
He then accuses me of being ** negligent and slovenly” 
for not attaching a p tothe B which I gave asa funda- 
mental note; as ** throvghout the octave there are scarcely 


B and B [p). Wonderful discovery ! erudite Musicus! 
To this observation I must say, that when musical people 
speak of E f b hb» it is supposed that B is flat. 

To conclude, the argument of Musicus (i. ¢. if his name 
can be taken as such) is most preposterous; and we may, 
with great propriety, say to Musicus, in the words of 
Romeo, ** you speak, yet say nothing.” 

AMATEDOR. 

Newry, Feb. 21, 1825. 


Che Meauties of Gyess. 
+ Ludimus effigicm belli”......0060.VIDA. 
—<—>_—- 
SOLUTION TO GAME XXXIV. 
White. Black. 
1 Knight H6..F—7+ 1 Castle....., F—7 
2 Pawn ....... E—7- 2 Castle......E—7 
3 Knigit' .... E—6+4 3 Castle ..,...E—6 
4 Pawn,......Ku—6 4 Bisbup or Castle to 
5 Pawn ......E—7-+4- MATE, apy square, 











[No. xxxv.] 
The white has the move, and gives checkmate in five moves. 
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The Raleioscope. 


TO THE PUBLIC, 
AND ESPECIALLY 
TO OUR COUNTRY READERS. 
—— 

Qur renders will perceive that we, this day, present 
them with another gratuitous supplement; and that we 
intend frequently to adopt the same plan, in order that 
we may, by'that means, dispose ef the advertisements and 
such letters as will not range under our miscellaneous 
heads. If the matter contained in thesesupplements prove 
to possess little interest to our country friends, they will 
please to recollect, that they must be gainers by this new 
arrangement, as the advertisements, and purely. local let- 
ters, will no longer encroach upon the usual space, but 
will appear in the additional columns. 




















As this arrangement will be attended with considerable 
expense to us, we must solicit our friends and the public 
for a share of advertisements, to enable us to defray it.— 
Advertisers through this medium will have the advantage 
of extensive publicity for their advertisements, not only in 
this county, and throughout the principal tgwns of the 
kingdom, but also in Ircland, where few English news- 
papers circulate, in consequence of their price, which con- 
siderably exceeds that of-the Irish journals. 

As a specimen of the nature of our supplemental work, 
we bez to refer our readers to the ** Local and Advertising 
Department” of this day. 











_ Battle of Algiers.—The panorama descriptive of this 
important event is one of the most effective exhibitions 
we ever witnessed. The landscape, the ocean, the majes- 
tic approach of the British and Dutch fleets, the terrific 
bombardment of the city, and the amazing effects pro- 
duced by it, are-all so vividly portrayed, that the spec- 
tator can scarcely resist the impression that he is placed 
on the very scene of action; while the humane objects of 
the expedition, and its triumphant termination in the sub- 
jection of the Algerines and the liberation of their unfor- 
tunate captives, produce feelings which can be better cone 
ceived than described. We heartily commend the exhi- 
bition to the favour of our readers of all sects and all 
parties.—See adv. . 


Go Worvrespondents. 


Errava in Mr. HAMILTON'S LETVER OF LAST WEEK.—-For can 
did and erudite writer, read candid and veredict writer; for 
our antiquity, read all antiquity; for Harrison's Hermes, 
read Harris's Hermes. 

Liverpoon IN 1855.—This jeu d'esprit of our esteemed Brister 

correspondent will afford our readers amusement, us many 
points of the humour are generally applicable in this-age of 
unprecedented specuiation. By the by, should S. 7. dream 
again, his midnight familiar will, in ail probability, whisper 
in his ear some prophetic anticipations of the annihilation 
of Liverpool, by the superior accommodation affurded to 
commerce by the rival port of Manchester, the northern 
British emporium of commerceand manufactures, It.is an 
excellent subject for a dreamer; aid its birth may, inall 
probability, be traced to some such origin. The whole 
scheme, to use Shakspeare’s language, is “such stuff as 
dreams are made of;”. and, ‘like the haseless fabric of a 
vision,” it will ‘‘ leave not a wreck behind.” We are not 
unacquainted with the merits of Mr. Gerard, nor of the 
peculiar claims he has to the sympathy of the public; and 
we wish our correspondent would draw the attention of 
our townsinen more particularly to a circumstance, the 
knowledge of which may prove serviceable to a deserving 
man znd an ingenious artist. 

Musica Criticism.—We have inserted the letter of Amateur, 
of Newry, but we must take the liberty to hint to.our cor- 
Tespondent not to be too fident in intaining hisown 

view of the subject, as we happen to know, that in the per 
son of Alusicus, he has todo witha gentleman of no ordinary 
proficiency in the science of which he is a distinguished or- 
nament. Wemust say no more; nor should we have stated 
thus much, had not Amateur in his reply indulged in a sneer, 
which, in our opinion, might have been very well spared. 
We have been favoured with the second communication al. 
luded to by our correspondent, and shall take an early op- 
portunity of explaining our views more fully on the subject 
alluded to. , 4 

AvuTuor oF THE Sxetcn Boox.—A correspondent, who dates 
from Glasgow, is, we presume, in error, iu supposing that 
Mr. Washington Irving is no more. We have never heard: 
such a report; and not many months have elapsed since 
he published his Tales of a Traveller, from which we made 

some extracts in a recent Kaleidoscope, at the same time ex. 
pressing our opinion that they were decidedly inferior to 
his former works. 

T. A. M’s verses shall appear in our next. In the mean time, 
the author would do well to rectify the grammatical slip in 
the following couplet. We know thatthe phrase *‘ between 
you and 1” is often used in familiar parlance, and we have 
too often heard it introduded in genteel comedy; but no 
precedent can justify such a glaring inascuracy. Thecou- 
plet to which we have alluded is, 

** Fair maiden, say, does this apply 
To any thing ’twixt thee and 1?” 

HAMITONIAN System.—The letter of Verbciensis arrived toe 

late for insertion this week, but shall appear in our next. 


——— 
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